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THE EDITORIAL PLAN. 


THE FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Upon its plan 
of condensation—CREAM, NOT SKIM-MILK—it presents as 
much useful information as any of the 


— ced papers. 
ts ereieeten are p men and women, inti- 


ractical 
matel, uain with the subjects upon which they. 
f oe mon engaged 


write, and in cultivating 
the soil or managing household 


__ OUR BUSINESS. METHODS... 


The Farm JourNAL offers no premiums, gives no 
chromos, puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug adver- 
tizsements, and does not devote one-half of its space to 
telling how the other half is. It is furnished to sub- 
scribers at Cents a year, postage prepaid—from 
subscribers in Philadelphia county 12 cents are added for 
postage.. Terms, in advance, and at the expiration 
of the year the paper is avenge’ Postage avers received 
for subscriptions. (For clubbing rates with other papers 
see Publisher’s Department.) 





TIME UP NEXT MONTH. 


A Bed pencil mark at this paragraph means that your 
subscription will expire with mext month. As we send 
no paper after the time is out, please remit for another 
year. Sa@rSee “ Extraordinary Offer” below. 


TIME UP NOW. 
A Blue mark at this paragraph means that your sub- 


scription has expired, and that the paper “rey We 
pene desire you to renew, and within a pes ae. 
obtaina- 


paper currency be scarce, send a stam 
ble at your post-office. See “* Extraordinary Offer” below. 









ag EXTRAORDINARY OFFER.“G 
By sending us $1.00 and the names of two new 
subscribers, your own subscription will be advanced 
one year. Or, by sending 50 cemts and one 
mew hame, your own subscription will be advanced 
six months, Thus. by sending a new name every 
six months your own paper will CosT YoU NOTHING, 
If requi vy card, we will furnish specimen 
copies free to aid you in obtaining subscriptions. In 
sending money state whether it is a RENEWAL or a 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 
Bay The above extraordi 

person, whether at present a su 








offer applies to any 
riber or not.“@a 











Shade Trees for the Middle States. 


The Twelve Best. 

In answer to querist of last month, I answer : 

1. SUGAR MAPLE.—This is one of most popular 
and handsome shade trees that we have, with 
very symmetrical, spreading head ; rather a slow 
grower and needs good soil and care while small. 
There are few, if any, finer trees fpr avenues. 

2. NORWAY MAPLE.—A very pretty tree which 
forms a round, compact head, from thirty to forty 
feet high, making dense shade. 

3. SILVER MAPLE.—A very rapid grower, with 
large and spreading head ; one of the best trees 
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to plant where it is desired to get shade very 
quickly. ; 

4. AsH.—A large, spreading tree, with hand- 
some, symmetrical habit, and of rapid growth. 

5. HORSE CHESTNUT.—Is of ratherslow growth 
but a beautiful tree, with very dense and regular 
head, bearing large spikes of showy white and 
pink flowers in early summer. The foliage is 
sometimes scorched by the hot sun, 

6. AMERICAN LINDEN.—Tree of rapid growth, 
of medium height; compact, round head, with 
profusion of dark green foliage, making a dense 
shade. In early summer the tree is adorned with 
clusters of greenish, yellow flowers... The Euro- 
pean variety is of smailer siz@ and stower growth. 

7. ELM.—A majestic, tall and spreading tree, 
of quick growth. 

8. CUCUMBER TREE.—A straight and rapid 
grower, with pyramidal head and large, dense 
foliage. 

9, WEEPING WILLOW.—So universally known 
that a de:cription is unnecessary, If planted 
near @ well the roots will affect the water. 

10. PURPLE BEECH.—Similar in habit to the 
native beech of our forests, but having dark pur- 
ple or copper-colored foliage; a very singular 
and beautiful tree that should be in every lawn 
and collection. 

11, BALSAM POPLAR.—A tall, erect tree, which 
grows with remarkable rapidity in any good soil 
or situation, making from ten to twenty feet of 
growth in one season. Of late years this tree has 
become very popular for street planting because 
itis said that caterpillars do not attack the leaves. 

12. WEEPING BIRCH.—A very graceful tree, 
with slender branches and white bark ; very effec- 
tive on the lawn or inagroup. In winter, when 
covered with sleet the top will sometimes be bent 
to the ground and straighten up again without 
injury. SAMUEL C. Moon. 

Morrisville, Pa., 10th mo. 10th, 

Of the genuine merit of the above list the 
Editor thinks there can be no question; it will 
be hard, certainly, to name a better one. Possi- 
bly the catalogue may be lengthened somewhat 
without detracting from its character, but not 
many varieties can be so added. We consider 
that for avenues the cherry is a fine tree, and 
well grown specimen are desirable as well for 
beauty and shade as for fruit. Swamp Maple 
is scarcely inferior to any above named. In the 
autumn, especially, its brilliant coloring adds a 
charm to the landscape quite unsurpassed by 
any other tree. Liquidamber is another beau- 





tiful tree, and worthy of general adoption. 





GOOD BUTTER. 


BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 

President Chad’s Ford Farmers’ Club, Penna. 

VIII.—Condensed Eales. 

We have endeavored in a few short articles to 
give the principles of good butter-making; our 
space was. limited and we could not enter into 
details as much as some perhaps would have de- 
sired; but what is wanting we thought good 
sense would supply ; common sense, which comes 
from head-work, is a most valuable assistant in 
butter-making. -We now condense into a few 
maxims the art of butter-making. 


All whovuse tielvhives; should have the dest os 


the kind. Man has made of the cow a machine 
to produce milk and butter, and his endeavors 
should be to produce the most, of the best, of 
each. He should therefore have the best breed 
of cows for butter and rich milk ; these are, first 
the Jersey and Guernseys; next, the right kind 
of Durhams; and third, good home-raised grades 
of these breeds mixed. 

With a good cow, it must be fed well, and 
properly, and regularly. The cow is like its 
mistress, it requires a certain amount to nourish 
itself, and a surplus amount to make milk. In 
summer its feed should be rich, heavy and clean 
pcatures, with plenty of pure water; access to 
salt; and a daily ration of bran and corn meal, 
one or both; and as pastures grow short.at the 
close of summer additional green food, such as 
corn grown for fodder. In winter, if your food 
is not enriched to take the place of the succulent 
grasses of summer, your milk will be thin, and 
the amount of butter less. As butter brings a 
higher price at this season on account of this, 
you can afford to feed your cow at greater cost. 
Therefore’ in addition to sweet, early-cut hay, 
well-cured corn fodder, and some roots, cabbage, 
etc., give twice a day a ration of bran, corn-megl, 
ground oats, oil cake, or middlings. These foods 
fed in variety at different times, keep the cow con- 
tented, and the machine will work better for you. 

Next you also require a good spring-house, 
cow-shed, and comfortable, clean stables. Good 
butter is made where the milk is kept in cellars 
and vaults, but with more trouble to make the 
best; but the milk should be skimmed sooner, 
and the butter churned oftener. 

With all these looked after, have only the best 
implements and keep them scrupulously clean, 
well scalded, and exposed to the sweetening in- 
fluences of the sun. Your milk-bucket, pans, 
and cream pots, should be of the best quality of 
tin. Your churn of Spain’s, Blanchard’s, or 
other well-known makes; the butter-worker of 
Lilly’s or Embree’s make ; the butter-printer of 
Ray’s new pattern; then you need a wooden 
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bowl or tray, called a keeler, and a paddle, 
made of cherry, apple, maple or other hard woods. 

The milking should be done quietly, and at 
regular times; the teats washed off with tepid 
water before commencing to milk, and the utmost 
cleanliness of hands, etc., is preserved. Nothing 
is tainted quicker than milk by foul odors, and 
surely at times with nearly all cows there is 
enough animal odor to it, without adding any 
more. 

Do not enter the spring-house with dirty boots. 

Strain the milk slowly into the pans, say four 
to six inches deep. 

Skim from thirty to thirty-six hours after 
setting. 

As you pour your cream into the cream jar, 
splash as little as possible. Stir the 





A Country House—Costing $4000. 


BY ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON, ARCHITECTS. 

We present this design in the Queen Anne 
style as one of the kind now being built by gen- 
tlemen of taste throughout the country. It 
satisfies the eye of culture, supplies every want 
and convenience, and harmonizes with the pres- 
ent “ Eastlake” styles of furniture. Frequent 


attempts in this style are seen in almost every. 


growing town, many of them failures, for want 
of proper treatment. This design can be built 
as represented for $4,000, or of frame for about 
$3,500. The first story is of brick, the second of 
frame interlined with brick, roof of slate; fur- 
nished with hot and cold water, bath, heaters, 





properly, and now that you have placed the old 
directors and stockholders on uneasy benches for 
two or three months, they will get down now and 
do the proper thing. This is our advice. It is 
true we were not asked for it, but we do not 
hesitate where our friends are in need and we can 
help them with anything so cheap as words of 
advice and admonition. 


— 
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About Plows. 





A correspondent inquires about the “Syraeuse”’ 
plow, wishing to know its merits compared with 
others. In answer we say we hear it well spoken 
of by those who have used it; and we observe 
that it holds its own pretty well at plowing 

matches. The one objection we have 





cream every time you add more to it, 
and wipe the sides of the pot. 

Keep the temperature at about 60°, 
and the cream pot in the coolest part 
of the house, covered with a fine gauze 
netting strained on a hoop. 

Have the windows and door of the 
spring-house covered with fine wire 
to keep out the flies. 

Churn early in the morning, while 
it is cool. 

First scald the churn, turn the 
paddles a few times; then pour off, 
and pour in cold water, and turn the 
paddles; pour off, and pour in your 
cream. 

Revolve the paddles with an easy, 
regular motion, not too fast nor too 
slow. we 

The butter should come in about 








to it is that the share and point get 
dull in gritty soil and cannot be 
sharpened. These parts may be re- 
newed, of course, but a plow consti- 
tutionally dull is a nuisance. In 
some soils the objection may not 
hold good. Possibly another defect 
in the “Syracuse”’ is that the jointer 
is not made of chilled iron, as the 
mould-board is. The “Adamant” 
plow, made by the New York Plow 
Co., having a share similar to the 
“Syracuse,” is open to the same 
objection, but the reversible point 
in a great measure redeems it. Keep 
the nose of a plow sharp and it will 
be apt to do good work. But, gen- 
tlemen plow-makers, you must give 
us a plow with a reversible, self- 
sharpening nose, and apply the same 
principle to the edge of the share, 











less if the temperature of the cream 


or you will be behind the age. Our 








when put in was about 56°, ascer- 
tained by the thermometer. When 
it has “‘ broken,” and there is a difti- 
culty to make the butter gather, throw 
in some cold water, and give a few 
more turns. 

Gather your butter with the paddle 
and lift it out into the tray, press it 
gently and incline it, and let the but- 
ter-milk run off. Work it gently with 
the paddle, with a cutting, gentle 
pressure, but not to mash it; or better 
put into the butter-worker. 

Salt it, about an ounce to the pound, 
or to the taste of good customers ; 








farmers are too sharp to turn their 
furrows with dull plows. Mind that. 


A New Industry. 


The preservation of eggs by crys- 
talization is a new industry in some 
Western cities. Fresh eggs are ex- 
posed, whites and yolks combined, 
to the action of hot air, in such a 
manner that the water is all evapo- 
rated and the mass changed to dry 
crystal, This treatment renders the 
transportation of eggs easy and their 
long preservation certain. One bar- 
rel of the crystalized is equal to eight 








only with the best salt and free from 
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lumps or coarseness. Work no more 
than is necessary, but if not properly worked, it 
will not keep. 

Weigh it into half or whole pound lumps, giv- 
ing good weight. 

Put it into your butter-print and work it into 
shape with the paddle; or better put into the 
butter-printer, and stamp it perfectly with your 
own design on it. 

Throw into a pan of ice, or cold spring water, 
until all is printed ; and set in the spring-house, 
floating on the cold water. 

Envelope each lump in clean, wet, and cold 
cloth for market. Pack in tub in which it will 
carry firm. 

Cleanliness and common sense applied from 
the beginning to the end, is absolutely necessary 
to insure good butter that will bring the highest 
price in the market. 
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AN APPLE ORCHARD, well conceived and prop- 
erly cared for, will produce annually one hundred 
dollars’ worth of fruit per acre. 





range,ete. The hall is large and forms a marked 
feature of the interior. The first story contains 
a parlor 16 by 20 feet; dining-room, 16 by 18 ; 
kitchen, 14 by 14, with pantry, lobby, etc. Sec- 
ond story, front chamber, 13 by 16 feet. Rear 
chambers, 17 feet by 18 feet 6 inches, and 14 feet 
6 inches by 17 feet, with bath and dressing rooms, 
ample closets, etc. Our charge for complete 
drawings are 2} per cent. upon stated cost. 
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Farmers’ Hay Market—A Rumpus. 


A number of farmers in Philadelphia, Bucks 
and Montgomery counties are kicking up a 
rumpus about the misbehavior of the Hay Mar- 
ket Company, located at Seventh and Oxford 
streets, and are trying to raise stock for a rival 
corporation. Now, don’t, gentlemen. It won’t 
pay. You have succeeded in scaring the old 
company pretty bad and that is sufficient. They 
are in a mood now to reform things and they will 
do it. One hay market is enough, if conducted 


SECOND £COOR 











barrels of shell eggs. One table- 
spoonful of the egg crystal repre- 
sents one natural egg, and after being thoroughly 
beaten with three tablespoonfuls of water, is 
ready for any purpose where beaten eggs are 
ordinally used. It is further claimed for the 
erystalizZed egg that there is no waste in .break- 
age or decay, and that it retains its properties for 
years in all climates. This method has advan- 
tages over those that have heretofore prevailed. 
Placing eggs in pickle, lime, oiling or varnishing 
the shell, or covering with gum-arabic paste, 
never is completely successful. The eggs are, 
it is true, preserved from decay, but they are no 
longer fresh, and in an egg freshness must always 
be considered an essential quality. 
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Shrinkage of Grain. 


Farmers rarely gain by holding on to their 
grain after it is fit for market, when the shrinkage 
is taken into account. Wheat from the time it 
is threshed will shrink two quarts to the bushel, 
or six per cent, in six months, in the most favor- 
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able circumstances. Hence it follows that ninety- 
four cents a bushel for wheat when first threshed 
in August is as good, taking into account the 
shrinkage alone, as one dollar in the following 
February. 

Corn shrinks much more from the time it is 
husked. One hundred bushels of ears, as they 
come from the field in November, will be reduced 
to not far from eighty. So that forty cents a 
bushel for corn in the ear, as it comes from the 
field, is as good as fifty in March, shrirfkage only 
being taken into the account. 
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What Do Nebraska Farmers Know About 
Manures ? 





Well! we know a heap—when we see one. 
We think a great deal of our manure, sir; ’tis 
the most troublesome thing on the farm, and if 
wealth is counted by the number and size of the 
piles, we are neigh-bobs. We make hills, moun- 
tains of it at our stable doors, and then move our 
stables to get away from it. We build bridges 
of it; I know one 300 feet long. We drag it 
round at our heels, we kick it off under the din- 
ner table, we scrape it off on the stove hearth, 
(where we also spit all our tobacco juice); we 
leave some of it alongside the bed, to keep off the 
bugs, and we take it to church with us. 

You Eastern folks are all the time making 
such a fuss about ammonia. Why, sir, we have 
it here as cheap as dirt, the dirtiest kind of dirt. 
That’s what we know about manures, 

Purple Cane, Dodge Co., Neb. 
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Stick to Your Bush. 


8. R. M. 





“Stick to your bush,” said a mother to her 
daughter, as she started in company with a half 
a dozen girls on a raspberry excursion. 

She remembered it. And when all the girls 
came in at night completely tired out in tramp- 
ing over logs and through the bushes, with only 
two or three quarts of berries in their pails, 
Jane uncovered her full pail to the surprise of 
the whole party who had been clamorous to 
have her keep up with them. “ Why, Jane! 
how did you get so many bewries?” ‘ By staying 
near the place where we entered the field,” said 
Jane. “ Mother’s words, ‘Stick to your bush,’ 
kept ringing in my ears whenever I thought of 


leaving a bush until the berries were all off.” 


Boys, “Stick to your bush.” The farm on 
which your father and grandfather have lived 
well and happily is a thousand times better for 
you than for you to start out in search of a better 
occupation. 

John and Williston were brothers in intimacy 
as they were growing up on adjoining farms in 
the State of New York. Both were only sons. 
“ Williston,” said John, “I have made up my 
mind to go as clerk for Uncle Edward in the city. 
I am tired of farming; it is all work—work— 
work, no pleasure and very small profits at best. 
I shall board with my uncle and have only my 
clothes to buy for the first year, and the second 
year I shall have $200, and the next year $400, 
and then probably I shall become a partner, I 
think there is a splendid prospect before me.” 
Williston shook his head when he found entreaty 
availed nothing to cool John’s ardor or change 
his purpose. “ You will go to the city, then, 
forget your old rustic friend, become a gentleman, 
and ten to one in ten years you will be glad to 
come back on the farm.” 

He went to the city and in three years returned 
in dashing style to his old home. The young 
ladies were all delighted with him; he married 
a charming girl, became a partner with his uncle, 





who enlarged his business to suit his nephew’s 
notions, and for two years everything went on 
swimmingly ; butathird year a crisis came, busi- 
ness tightened, the father-in-law endorsed heavily, 
the firm failed, and John, without a dollar and 
heavy liabilities, returned to the farm after 
spending six of the best years of his life, entirely 
dependent, with his wife and two children, upon 
his father’s generosity, who had been prudent 
enough to keep his name off of John’s papers. 
In the meantime the steady labor and slow gains 
of Williston had enabled him to purchase and 
pay for fifty acres of land adjoining his father’s, 
and he was settled with every comfort about him. 

This is but one of scores of similar experiences 
within the last twenty years. Young man, 
“Stick to your bush.” Never give up a sure for 
an uncertain business. 
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The Clydesdale and the Norman horses were 
a very striking feature at the Centennial, never 
failing to excite astonishment by their immense 
size, and admiration of their handsome carriage. 


They were a great'novelty, too, being very little 


known in this country before then, and most of 
them came from Canada. They were all as fat as 
they could be made, and as clumsy as might be 
expected of them from their appearance. When 
led around in the show ring, some of them 
walked with such ungainly waddle as to excite 
great merriment among the spectators. There 
was something majestic in their general appear- 
ance as they stood in their stables, but a close 
inspection revealed several points of imperfection. 
One was their want of acollar place. Every neck 
swelled out at its connection with the shoulders 
so as to be just the same thickness as the shoulders. 
Perhaps this was due to their excessive fatness, 
and perhaps their lofty crests and huge buttocks 
were due to the same cause. It seemed very pro- 
bable that if their necks were reduced to the 
accommodation of collars they would present a 
very coarse and ill-proportioned appearance in 
several other parts of their huge carcasses, Their 
feet were generally too flat, and some of them 
were immensely large in circumference at the 
bottom. There were some exceptions to the gen- 
eral flatness,—some very good feet. Their limbs 
were coarse and round, and their hocks were 
mostly very defective. None of the Clydesdales 
had good hocks. They were too small of bone, 
at that point, to be in proportion to the weight 
above, and in shape the hocks were simply 
abominable. They were flabby in appearance, 
puffy, and looked as if they would not stand 
work for a month, and remain sound. 

It may be that these beasts are not to be judged 
by a comparison with our horses—that they do 
not need the hard bone and large sinew of our 
active, nervy horses, for the slow draft to which 
they are adapted. In standing they had an ap- 
pearance of great strength, but in action, which 
was always a walk, they lost that appearance 
entirely. They seemed to have about as much 
as they could stagger under to carry themseives. 

We do not believe that all Clydesdale and 





Normans are so lubberly, but suppose that these 
specimens were selected for exhibition on ac- 
count of their size and showy appearance, rather 
than for other and more important qualities, and 
that they were prepared by high feeding and in- 
action. As none of them exhibited their strength 
in harness, it is fair to presume that they had 
none worthy of exhibition. It was the opinion 
of many farmers who saw them that we have 
plenty of horses of ordinary size that, hitched to 
the immensities, chains to chains, could walk 
right off with any of them. 

We do not believe that the animals exhibited 
are fair representatives of their kinds, nor that- 
they were properly prepared for exhibition. If 
we must judge the breeds by these specimens, 
the conclusion is that their best performance is 
standing in a stable eating grain. 

In this country, where we do not convert horses 
into beef, oxen will always be found preferable 
tosuch horses. A pair of Devon oxen was shown 
in the ring that out-walked all the big horses, 
and could have beaten any of them, we think, 
in a race of twenty miles, and could have pulled 
a larger load in proportion to size. 

a 


Racing at Agricultural Exhibitions. 


A strong objection exists in the minds of many 
of our best farmers against trials of speed at 
exhibitions, and there is much reason for the 
objection as these trials are sometimes conducted. 

The object of agricultural exhibitions is to ad- 
vance the interests that pertain to farming, and 
not to afford amusement by making them mere 
racing events, in which the contesting horses are 
trained for public racing, and are owned in dis- 
tant places. 

Stallions kept for breeding purposes, and horses, 
raised in the neighborhood, that represent differ- 
ent families of trotters are those in whose speed 
farmers and other breeders are chiefly interested. 
There can be no more harm in a trial of speed 
than in a trial of strength, and no more immo- 
rality in breeding a fast road horse than in wast- 
ing grain to make an ox, that is already too fat 
for good food, outweigh a neighbor’s. 

It is only by such trials of speed that we can 
know which is the best horse to breed from, of 
any number having about equally good pedigrees. 
We want to see the stallions go, to see their speed, 
styleand action. We want to see their soundness 
and their endurance put to the test of perform- 
ance; and then we want to see their progeny 
put to the same trial. Upon the information 
thus obtained an intelligent selection may be 
made of a horse to breed to. 

We have been deluded long enough by fatness 
and a sleek coat of hair, by prancing and rearing 
when led out of a dark stable ; we want no more 
of it, but performance instead. For such exhi- 
bitions of quality there is no better place than 
agricultural exhibitions, where the people are 
assembled who are interested in the matter. 

Those who wish to enjoy trotting or running 
matches, made with reference only to amusement, 
have plenty of other opportunities to witness them 
and should not insist on obtruding them upon 
people who assemble for other purposes. 

We have no intention to discourage, by these 
remarks, healthful sports, among which horse- 
racing may be one. There is no necessary con- 
nection between racing and immorality, albeit 
many good people suppose there is, and it is not 
impossible that more farmers’ sons could be kept 
at home instead of seeking unprofitable profes- 
sions and clerkships, if they had more amuse- 
mentsathome. There is great difference between 
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the two kinds of speed contests, and while one is 

in entire harmony with the intention of an exhi- 

bition, and can not fail to be an interesting and 

useful part of it, the other is likely to attract 

attention away from all that pertains strictly to 
iculture. 

It is greatly to be desired that in all such trials 
every ani entered should have its cee gen 
stated as fully as known. This, published in 
the report of the result of the trials, would be of 
immense value to breeders. It would be a guide 
in the choice of horses and families of horses to 
breed from, and would tend to instruct breeders 
in eorreet principles relating to this important 
matter. 
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Apparatus for Raising Horses. 


EprTorR FARM JOURNAL.—I was rejoiced to 
see at the Delaware County (Pa.) Agricultural 
Fair an a tus for the raising of horses easily 
and s y when from any cause they are un- 
able to stand, and especially because it has been 
found effectual in keeping those with broken legs 
in such a condition that a permanent cure may 
be effected. It is a disgrace to this age and 
country to knock a fine horse in the head if he 
meets with the misfortune of breaking a leg, yet 
hitherto that has been the general treatment. 

The showing of this apparatus at the Fair was 
the more effective as it was on a horse which had 
a broken leg cured by its use. The owner, Geo. 
W.Gesner, of Kingsessing, has applied it in many 
cases with perfect success. He says that two men 
are more successful in raising a horse with this, 


than a dozen men could possibly be without it. 
Media, Pa. Wa. G. BURKE, 





Making Pork. 


Epitor Farm JouRNAL:—Owing to the very 
low price of pork at the present time, the pros- 
for a satisfactory return to the feeders of it 

is not very flattering. But to those who intend 
to embark in that kind of speculation, if they 
have not already commenced to feed pretty strong, 
it is now time the were doing it; for at this time 
hogs will lay on fat a great deal faster with the 
es — of food — om | will after the 
weather begins to get colder. It appears to me 
the best plan for Soders is to keep their hogs in 
the condition that a very little extra feed will 
bring them to that of fatness that they are 
ready for the butcher at almost any time: and I 
have thought, and am pretty well satisfied that 
the first hundred weight is the most profitable, 
that is to say pigs when they will weigh from 
one to two hundred pounds are more profit- 
able to the feeder, to put them in the market 
than to keep them ionger. We have for the past 
six or eight years made it a point to have small 
pigs to come in August or tember, and feed 
them until the following March, when they are 
sold, and we have generally found them to do 
well. With the refuse milk, and as much grain 
as they will eat, and careful management, we 
have mostly been able to make them weigh from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, 
and though the year ending April, 1st, 1878, was 
not a very profitable one for hog feeding, I will 
send you a copy of my hog account from April 
ist. 1877 to April ist. 1878. It may be interest- 
ing to those who have not been in the habit of 
aie accounts with their stock, and useful if it 
will induce them to keep such accounts that they 
may know something about what they are doing: 


DR. 
April 1877, to 11 Pigs, valued at - - 54.00 
Jan. an 1878, to balance paid on hogs exchanged. ’ 3. 











March 16th, 1878, to 2 Pigs bought, 15.00 
March 3ist, 1878, to 305 bushels Corn and Bran, 152.03 
* to 448 lbs. Middlings, ° - - 5.92 
re “ to Milk consumed, - - 40.00 
- * to Interest on investment, - 4.55 
Total cost, - - $275.10 

CR. 
Noy. 22d, 1877, by 2 H sold, , @7c. - $27.16 
Dec. 18th, 1877, by 2 Hoes killed, 512 lbs., @ 6c. 30.72 
Jan. 4th, 1878, by 6 Hogs sold, 1510 6c. = - 90.60 
b. 6th, “ by 4small Pigs sold, @ 00 12.00 
29,** by 11 Hogs sold, 1717 Ibs., @ dc. 85.85 
“ 31, “ by 1Sow and 11 Pigs on hand, 25.00 
“ 31, “ by 2 Sows, @ $7.50, on hand - 15.00 
“ 31,“ by 15 loads Manure, @ $1.56, 22.50 
$808.83 
Balance, profit on Hogs. - 33.73 


Or, counting the interest on investment, about 


52 per cent. profit on the original cost of the hogs 
at the commencement of the year. A consider- 
able reduction from the profits of the previous 
years, something over 40 per cent., and I think, 
that about that amount of depreciation will ex- 
tend through the whole catalogue of Agricultural 
products, showing that farmers need to trim their 
sails and make ready for the storms that may pos- 


sibly overtake them. BENJ. W. SWAYNE. 
London Grove, Pa. 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 














R SALE.—THE CELEBRATED STAL- 
lion * Toure Mambrino.”’ Sired by Mambrino 
Pilot, he by Mambrino Chief; Dam, Fleetfood, of Ontario, 
Canada. r particulars apply to 

SAMUEL PENNOCK, IrHaAca, New York. 


TO DAIRYMEN AND STOCK BREEDERS! 
Choice Fresh 


OHIO WINTER WHEAT BRAN. 
a ett eriewe - ne eng lots, delivered at your nearest 
HICKS BROWN & Co., 
Mansfield, Richland Co., Ohio. 


ATTENTION! 


We are otring oxtes inducements to purchasers of 
YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, CHESTER WHITE, PO- 
LAND CHINA, ESSEX and JERSEY RED SWINE. A 
Thoxoughbred Ayrshire Bull Calf, calved March 2d, 1878; 
also a FINE DEVON, calved J April 18th, 1878. 


. ASON 
Maple Wood Stock Earm. Hackensack, N. J. 


THoMas M. HARVEY. ZEBEDEE HAINES. 
ape sgeomne M. HARVEY & SON, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeders and Shippers of 


BERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle, 





Bred from the Best Imported Stock. Also Dark 
Brahma ickems and Bronze 
the most noted strains ee 


T. WALTER & SONS, 
Breeders and Shippers of Improved Stock. 


Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry, 


Lambs from our Imp, Limeoln herd will be ready for 
shipping in September. 4to6 mos. old. Chester White, 
Berkshire and Essex Pigs of all ages now ready for 
aay, Also Dark and — Brahmas, Dominiques and 
gone ickens, Bronze Turkeys, Rouen and Pekin Ducks, 


m our different yards now ready for shipment, 


warranted true to name. Send stamp for descriptive circu- 
lar, sample of wool, photographs, etc. Address 
_“ Ls GrancE Fane.” West Chester, Ches, Co., Pa. 


The Stock Breeders’ Manual 


sent to any address FREE of CHARGE. 
Every farmer should have it. Address 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








“Blooded Stock-—Thoroughbred Stock.” 


WILL BE SOLD A BARGAIN. 


5 Je Heifers, 5 to 12 months old; most superior. 
5 Ayrshire Heifers, 5 to 15 months old: royal breed. 
$ Ayrshire males, 3 to 8 months old; most superb. 
15 Prize-bred Chester White Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, none 
better—unsurpassed. 

The above stock all first-class, extra imens, royal 
blood, deep milking and butter families. Order early and 
get the best. CLIFTON FARMS, 
____Mennett Square, Chester Co., Pa, 

Meyer’s Incubator for the Farm. 

A Self-Regulating Hatching Machine. 

INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
FRED’E MEYER, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Capacity, 200 Eggs, $35.00; 400 Eggs, $45.00 
FULLY GUARANTEED. , 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS, 







i] ] sarant-ane Hu} 
al 


Patent applied for. Copper interior, instead of tin, 
costs $10. additional to above price. Stove and 
trussles not included with the Incubator. 


BEST IS CHEAPEST. 





TA WO alot |SoAU] 





Get Your Money's Worth. 


THE LARGEST and MOST SUCCESSFUL 


POULTRY BREEDER 


In Amertca is still “RUNNING,” and hasa —— stock 
of the leading varieties of Land and Water ‘owls, Scotch 
Terrier Dogs and Berkshire Pigs. The best and cheapest 
place to buy stock is at Headquarters. 
ost useful ‘‘ Hand Book of Poultry” ever issued, (new 
edition,) with large, elegant engravings of the leading va- 
rieties of Land and Water Fowls, with descriptions of 
, hen houses, how to manage fowls, to make hens 
lay and keep them in tgrift and health, giving valuable 
remedies for Cholera, Roup, and other diseases, Lice, etc. 
Postpaid, 25 cents, in stamps, coin or currency—worth 
dollars to eve poultry keeper. Send your address by 
Postal and get full circulars and Price Lists. 
NOTHING BEATS TODD’S REMEDIES for CURING 
CHICKEN CHOLERA and all POULTRY DISEASES. 


z 








“TINDEN GROVE” BERKSHIRES. 





IMPORTED PRIMA DONNA ist. 
Imported by and property of T. 8. COOPER, Coopersburg, Pa. 
1877, a8 well as three other First Prizes in Ragland in 1876; also the winner of General Swee 


held at St. Louis in 1877, as the best Boar, an 
IMPORTED MA 


LS 
TED OTHELLO’S SAMBO V 
IMP. BELLADONN 


Now ready for shipment 
30 Young Boars 
and Sows, 
from 3 to 6 months old, 
bred from my best import- 
ed stock. Also, orders re- 

ceived for 


YOUNG SOWS 


OF MY OWN 


BREEDING, 


To be shipped in Decem- 
ber, when in farrow to such 
noted Boars as 


IMPORTED EARL 
OF ST. BRIDGE, 


Winner of ist Prize at the 
Royal Show of England, 
takes at the World’s Show, 


two Sows (Belladonna’s Niece and Stumpy IX) of any age or breed. 
YBREEZE.—The 1st Prize winner at Abingdon, En land. 
MERE.—Another noted First Prize-winner in 


ngland. 


-—First Prize-winner at St. Louis, 1877, as Boar under one year. 
A’S PRINCE OF LIN DEN.—Never shown. And others. 


My prices are no higher than those of any other Prominent Breeder, but I cannot afford to sell lower than those whose 


outlay has not been so costl: 
Until further notice, I 
will be sending another car in the course of a few weeks. 


will deliver all Berkshires sold to Cincinnati and St. Louis, free of transportation charges ; 


T. S. COOPER, “Linden Grove,” Coopersburg, Pa. 


P. 8.—I also offer for sale several handsomely bred imported Sows in farrow. 


Weste 
winner 


, bred by Mr. Heber Humphrey. 
at Paris and Lexington 
for want of room. 


, J, 


i 
Price $110 (if taken at once); dam Belladonna’s es 
at St. Louis in 1877, The above price is not one-half their value;, bat am sell 


rted Boar Be}ladonna’s 


Also the im 
iece, general sweepstak 
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MEMORANDA. 
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POULTRYMEN ought to have Livingston’s splendid 
little corn sheller. 

THE hay and fodder cutter advertised in another place 
may be had at a bargain. 

MYERS’ Incubator solves the problem of early spring 
chickens. ‘This old hen will sit any day and hatch in the 
usual time. 

OUR Stock-breeders’ Directory will become a feature of 
the Farm Journal. All stock breeders should be repre- 
sented therein. 

LYNCH’S Hog Scalder, advertised last month, is also a 
feed boiler. Its combined attributes commend it to the 
favor of farmers. 

SALT and lard, mixed together, will cure warts on cows’ 
teats. So writes a subscriber at Chester, Pa. This answers 
an inquiry of last month. 

Mr. COOPER, of Linden Grove Stock Farm reports recent 
sales of 52 Berkshire pigs and 11 Oxford Down ram lambs. 
He writes that all the stock at “Linden Grove is in excel- 
lent condition, and we have a grand lot of young Berk- 
shires, which we are offering at prices very reasonable. 
We recently shipped two car-loads to St. Louis.” 

WE invite the co-operation of all lovers of fine stock to 
aid us in making our Live Stock Department interesting 
and useful. There is no good reason why Philadelphia 
should not have a recognized organ of stock breeding; and 
with proper encouragement the Farm Journal intends to fill 
the bill Come, friends, contribute your share of the work! 








STOCK-BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


JS Cards of two or three lines will be inserted 
under this heading one year for $6.00, payable 
half yearly, and this will include subscription to 
the paper one year. 











ber REEDER, New Hope, Pa. Breeder of Jer- 

sey Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Chester White Hogs, 

Bronze Turkeys.  REROMAR caietcstns Sanam 

T W. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa., breed 

e Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry. Send for circular. 

A LFRED KIRBY, Gloversville, N. Y. Game Fowls a 
specialty. Send for Price-list and circular. 











H. JONES, Manager, Norwalk, Ohio. Berkshires 
e and Chester Whites. Write for particulars. ‘ 


RANCIS MORRIS, Philadelphia, Pa. Jersey and 
Ayrshire Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Dogs. Write! 
OH FARMS, Kennett Square, Pa. Blooded Stock, 

Unsurpassed. er early and get the best. 


ry HOS. M. HARVEY & SON, West ¢ Grove, Ches. Co., Pa. 
uernsey and Jerse e rkshires and ~ 
shires, Poultry, Ete, Best Imported Stock. ~~ 
8. COOPER, Coopersburg, Pa. Prize winning Berk- 
e shires; own importation. Send for particulars. 


I,\ W. DAVIS, Oneida Castle, New York. Thoroughbred 
HE, Vetere peg 80” Ye: ours 
D. C. VAN ANTWERP, Schenectady, N.Y. Pekin 

R. Ducks and Bronze Turkeys from Prize Birds. 























ADVERTISEMENTS. 








HE JERSEY BULL “COMET OF MARL- 
BOROUGH” 2820. Sire Bertrand 664. Dam Sea Gull 2d, 
1675.Four years old, pestectly geatins will be sold for half its 
value. Can be seen at JABEZ BAILY’S, Marlboroughville, 
Chester Co., Pa. SAMUEL PENNOCK, Irwaca, N. Y. 


made aspecialty. Also White Holland 
I MODS creates ater aN 
cited. D. 
Breeder and Shipper, AVONDALE, Chester Co., PENNS 


5 0 BERKSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 








PIGS. From 26 different litters and bred from 
the best importedblood. Also some Jersey and 
Guernsey Calves. Prices Aery moderate. Address 
THOMAS M. HARVEY, 
WEST GROVE, CESTER CO., PA. 


See: 





mothe 
tion of different breeds of Cattle, Sheep and Poultry, 
BENSON MAULE,&CO., 223 Church St. Phila. Pa, 


EYERY STOCK BREEDER 


SHOULD WRITE FOR 

Full particulars in regard to our stock now for sale so 
cheap. The owner and proprietor of Maple Grove Farm 
having gone East to make a large purchase of Fine Stock, 
I am directed to dispose of MAJOR OF STAATSBURG, 
No. 679 A. J.C. C. H. B., for $100. This is a rare chance. 
Several litters of Berkshires now ready toship, from LORD 
OF MAPLE No. 685 A. B. R., and Chelton’s SAMBO II, 
out of Lady Lucy Swineville, and other fine sows. These 
Berks are from the Linden Grove Herd of T. 8. Cooper, 
Esq. Will be sold very low. Also Chester Whites. Write 

particulars. 


for 
W. H. JONES, Manager, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
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BREEDS, 


“ What kind of fowls have you,” is a frequent 
question, nearly equal in frequency to “‘ What is 
the best kind of chickens to keep?” A large 
majority of poultry keepers have no pure breeds 
of any kind, but heterogeneous mixtures of all 
breeds. Some argue, and probably believe, that 
these mongrels are just as good and profitable as 
any pure bred fowls. This is an mistaken idea, 
Our newer and improved breeds are better than 
the old-fashioned barn-door fowls. Some of them 
are larger, some of them better layers, and most 
of them are more easily managed. 

It is now just nine years since I first bought a 
few White Leghorn chickens. They surprised 


ay 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


me in their egg-producing quality. I published 
from time to time notices of their egg record in 
the local newspapers. People did not believe 
these published statements, and in some cases 
were not backward in saying so. But in several 
townships there were those who had faith enough 
in them to try the White Leghorn. To-day they 
are more popular and more frequently seen than 
any other breed whatever in our county. People 
found out they DID lay better than common 
fowls, and, as soon as convinced, they ‘‘ went for 
them.” All the Leghorns are good layers, but 
none of them are worth much for market—they 
are so small. 

Among the heavy breeds, as Brahmas, Cochins, 
Plymouth Rocks, Dorkings, Dominiques, etc., 
there is room for a good selection. All of these 
are good, profitable, productive kinds. Any one 
who will give them a fair chance will find them 
better than the no-breed mongrels. Who, now-a- 
days, keeps “ no-breed ”’ pigs ? 


ities 





Poultry at the Agricultural Shows. 


We have attended within the past few weeks 
several of the fairs held in the neighboring coun- 
ties within fifty or sixty miles of Philadelphia. 
There were poultry exhibits at all the fairs, but 











the display differed in excellence at the different 
points. While some were good, others were only 
middling. But it must be recorded that our 
neighbors in New Jersey have beaten us both in 
the numbers and quality of fowls shown. The 
ciplay at Flemington, Hunt. Co., N. J.,-was ex- 
cellent. All or nearly all the leading breeds of 
fowls were exhibited, many of them being meri- 
torous. In turkeys and ducks this show was 
seal osc strong, fine coops of all the leading 
reeds being represented. Taken all through the 
Flemington show was the best of the series. 

The exhibit of poultry at Ambler Park, Mont. 
Co., Pa., was not a success. But for the efforts 
of a single veteran poultryman it would have 
been a decided failure. At Doylestown, Bucks 
Co., Pa., the exhibit was better than at Ambler, 
but was not as as we have seen here on 
former occasions, At this show quite a number 
of coops were exhibited by persons living in Mont- 
gomery and Chester counties. 

The main drawback to more extensive and 
pgs competition in the poultry department 
of our agricultural shows is in the lack of inter- 
est on the part of the management to provide 
suitable accommodations. If sheds were built 
to protect the stock, and coops furnished to put 
them in, more poultry would be shown at the 
county fairs. Can not poultry- 
keepers induce the managers to give 
them accommodations. 


Ne ee 


Light Brahmas. 


No breed of fowls has done more 
to awaken and popularize the in- 
terest in poultry keeping than the 
Light Brahmas. It is a splendid 
birdin more ways than one. It is 
large, hardy, quiet, productive, and 
with many the favorite breed or 
variety. 

The Light Brahmas are good win- 
ter layers, and good nurses of broods, 
Some object to them as sitters, saying 
they break the eggs, and consider 
them too clumsy for mothers. These 
objections may hold against very 
large, over-grown, and over-fat 
specimens, but as a rule they will 
not hold against the breed. 

They are not as precocious as the 
smaller breeds, nor as the Houdan or 
Plymouth Rock among the medium 
breeds. Pullets seldom begin to lay 
under eight or nine months old ; but 
when they begin they lay well during 
the cold season, and in March they 
become broody—sometimes earlier. 
In disposition they are very quiet and 
easily restrained, and will bear confinement 
about as well as any breed. ; 

That the Light Brahma is a favorite with pro- 
fessional and amateur poultry breeders is evident, 
one needs but to attend the larger poultry shows. 
They always appear in these shows in strong 
force. A prominent poultry wre once said in 
our hearing, “the Lig t Brahma is eminently 
the fancier’s fowl.” This is true, and it requires 
the care and skill of the fancier—whether ama- 
teur or professional—to keep the bird up to a 
high degree of excellence. 


dies —_ 
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The Farmer’s Hen House. 
EpitorR FARM JOURNAL :—This is the best 
season of the year to cull the flocks, and to de- 
termine what stock is to be kept over for the 
next season’s use. Only the choice birds should 
escape the knife. These are worth careful atten- 
tion; tobe profitable they must have ne shelter 
from the winter’s cold and storm. ill the old 
house answer for another year? Not more than 
75 or 100 fowls should be on any account kept in 
one house—to accommodate this number it should 
be a large one. If, therefore, you intend to win- 
ter a greater number you must make more room. 
If large enough, is the old house in a fit condi- 
tion to shelter the fowls? Perhaps the roof is 
rotten and leaky ; the timbers decayed ; the roosts 
filthy and worm-eaten. On examination it is 
found to be literally alive with lice. It needs 
fumigation. Remove it to a good distance from 
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* we would advise the construction 
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other buildings, take five bundles of straw, and 
placing this in the house, sprinkle over it five 
pounds of powdered sulphur; apply a torch, close 
the door tight, and let the lice take care of them- 
selves. Perhaps you think the house will burn 
down. ‘No doubt it will. All the better. The 
fowls had better roost in the trees and in the 
sheds than in such a place. 

But a new house is wanted; where shall it be 
put? Don’t make a “lean to,” if you can do any 
better. Let it be wholly separate from other 
buildings and detached even from fences. The 
location should be slightly elevated, or at any 
rate DRY, or capable of being made so with little 
expense. A side hill sloping south or south-east, 





the sunny side of a grove, or of alarge barn would | 
make a good site. Ifa level spot 
is more convenient, raise this with 
earth, or building rubbish con- 
taining sand, mortar, ete. Only 
be sure that you secure a good, 
dry earthen floor; one that will 
remain dry through the winter. 
The size and shape of the new 
house will depend largely on the 
size of the builder’s pocket-book. 
On general principles, however, 


of two small ones rather than of 
onelargeone. A fowl houseshould 
be light and easily moved from one part of the 
premises to another. Having the two houses the 
flock can be divided into two colonies, which is 
a great advantage, both as respects the health of | 
the fowls and the profit to their owner. The 
house should not be of the shot-tower order, but 
should cover a large space on the ground. Fowls 
no more need a building fifteen feet high, than 
we need thirty feet ceilings to our houses. Give 
them plenty of ground room. Let the roof there- 
from be the principal part of the building. We 
think a roof with a double slant will cover the 
largest space and most effectively shed water, 
with the least cost. Make the roof waterproof 
at all hazards. 

As to other matters: Good ventilation is 
essential. Let this always be given at the high- 
est point of the building. Be sure to put one or 





will make a good fowl house, and may be built 
at alow cost. If one prefers putting the siding 
on up and down, instead of horizontally, it may 
be so put on. Care should be taken to make a 
good roof. A shingle orslate roof will last longer 
and be better in the end. More glass may be 
used than is shown in the illustration, if desir- 
able; but if the building is well sheltered from 
the winds, less glass is required, as the fowls 
prefer to stay in the open sheds to staying inside 
in cold or stormy weather. 

. This house may be made any size desired. In 
building, give all the room you can. Feed 
trough, racks and water vessels may be put in 
the sheds. Where only one breed is kept, the 
house, proper, may be put at one end and have 








FIG. 1.—POULTRY HOUSE. 


but one large shed. The shed is of nearly as 
much use as the house. 
Foot Notes. 

Now is the time to prepare for winter quarters. 
This month will close up the milder season, and 
we may expect inclement weather for the next 
three or four months. Now is the time to see 
that the periny house is made comfortable. If 
the roof leaks, attend to it. Either make a new 
one or patch it so as to make it tight. Batten 
the cracks on the windward sides, so as to avoid 
draughts. If the door needs attention, give it. 
Where windows need glass, put it in. Attend to 
all the little matters which are necessary to the 
health and comfort of the fowls in cold and 
stormy weather. Do it Now, before the storms 
come. 

PULLETS should begin to lay this month. 
They should be well cared for, and by the holi- 
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will do the most good, so that 
there may be plenty of warmth 
and light. Not so much glass 
however, or the house will be 
very cold on winter nights. As 
to roosts: Let them be low; 





two window sash where they 
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for the smaller varieties two 
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inches wide; for the larger 
breeds four inches. It is better 
to have them of hard wood, dressed, and free 
from cracks and worm holes. By all means let 
them be movable, so that they can be kept free 
from lice. If to one end of the house an open 
shed is attached, in which the fowls can run in 
the day-time and where nests can be placed for 
the laying hens, it will be an important ad- 
dition. B, R, BLACK. 
Mullica Hill, N. J. 
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Poultry House. 


Here is a cut of a poultry house that many of 
our readers may use profitably in making up 
their minds as to what sort of a chicken house 
they will build. The illustration represents a 
semi-detached, permanently located building, 
and may be used with proper yard fences to ac- 
commodate two breeds, the ground plan showing 
the interior division of the house. 





A house like this set on dry, warm ground 


Fie, 2.—GROUND PLAN.—A, sheds open to the south; B, fowl houses; 


C, nests on the floor; D, dust 


days will have laid eggs enough to pay for all it 
has cost to raise them: They should be liberall 
supplied with broken oyster shells, small wtaseam | 
to be easily swallowed. They should, moreover, 
have a warm breakfast of ground feed, oats, corn 
and wheat, chopped red! in wetted, and mixed 
with scalded sour milk, Give them a slop made 
of thick milk and good wheat bran at noon, and 
some whole corn or wheat at evening. Give 
them fresh, clean water morning and evening. 

IF any of our readers have, through pressure 
of other business, (we will not say through care- 
lessness,) neglected to clean up and whitewash 
the poult house this fall, it should be done aT 
ONCE. Clean up nest boxes, burn old straw or 
hay used for nests, whitewash thoroughly, use 
coal oil or carbolic acid in solution in the corners 
of nest boxes, about the bearings of the perches, 
and in all cracks and corners where mites or lice 
harbor, and be sure that things are made com- 
fortable for the hens. If their houses are filthy 
and lousy, they will not thrive or lay. 


SCABBY, or scaly legs, though not a serious 
or dangerous ailment is an offensive one to the 
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neat and careful poultry keeper. Aggravated 
cases of it are sometimes seen even in the ex- 
hibits at the poultry shows at our county fairs. 
This ought not to be seen in public exhibitions. 
Inferences drawn from such exhibits are not com- 
plimentary to the owners of such stock. These 
seabby legs may be cured by using a mixture of 
coal oil and lard and anointing the affected parts 
two or three times at intervals of a few days. 


A NOVELTY in the shape of a vermicide nest 
egg is the last one scored as yet. It is a porous 
porcelain nest egg, charged in the inside with a 
earbolic acid preparation. It is, doubtless, a 
good thing, and is patented. It is claimed that 
by its use lice will be kept out of the nests. 

A DOZEN of are worth as much now as a 
pound of butter. It costs less to produce the eggs 
than the butter. Encourage the hens to be as 
productive as possible. A small “hen dairy,” 
well managed, is profitable. 

THE culls should all be sold or 
eaten by this time, and during this 
month all, or nearly all, the sur- 
plus stock should be worked off to 
market. This, at least, on the At- 
lantic slope. By the middle of 
December our Western producers 
will be forwarding stock in large 
numbers, and prices will not ad- 
vance. Now is the time to sell. 
Be sure and keep your very best 
= hens or pullets for breeders and 
winter layers. 

THE growin ularity of the 
Plymouth Rock Stents: for con- 
gratulation to those who are breeding that excel- 
lent fowl. It seems to be more in demand just 
now than any single variety in the catalogue. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE FARMER’S FOWL! 
Both as Layers and as Market Fowls. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Are unequalled by any other variety. Just what 
Farmers want. Early well-grown chicks of the finest 
strains at reasonable prices. Send your name and receive 
my DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FRE q 
B. BR. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


~ FOR SALE. 


A few fine Sere ty bred—PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BROWN AND DOMINIQUE LEGHORNS, BLACK and 
GOLDEN PENCILLED HAMBURGS and HOUDANS. 
At prices to suit the times. 


Dr. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa 


“LIGHT BRAHMAS. — 


100 early hatched now for sale; no other kind kept. For 
choice specimens apply early. J. A. ROBERTS, 
MALVERN, Chester Co., Pa. 


~TICKIE'S POULTRY POWDER 


Will make the hens lay ; 
It will make the chickens or 2 
It will fow ugh their moult ; 
It will prevent and cure disease ; 
It will keep the fowls thrifty and healthy. 
It is prepared by a man who knows all about practical al 
try keeping, and knows what Poultry Powder should be. 
BE SURE AND ASK FOR DICKIE’S. 
It is best in the market. 
Se er 
express, er D . per doz., 
Wholesale terms on ‘application. For sale by Wholesale 
Drug houses in Philadelphia. 


DR. A. MW. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 








_\__ LOUISIANA, MISSOURI. 
LYMOUTH ROCKS, and 


BROWN AND WHITE LEGHORNS, 
my Specialties; high bred, and first class, for 
gale. Also, other varieties. EGGS expressed 
(baskets) everywhere. $2.50 for 13. Write! 
Berkshires and Cotswolds, [Pritchett’s Best.] 
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~ PUBLISHER'S - DEPARTMENT. 


PRARIA PPA LP PALE AAI Onenews 


te Is not yet too late to plant bulbs out of doors 
or pot for winter blooming in the house. Every 
lady should have at least a few hyacinths and 
tulips ; most of our readers, no doubt are supplied. 
We will, as announced last month, send three 
double hyacinths and six single tulips by mail 
on receipt of $1.00, and include the Farm Jour- 
NAL one year. These bulbs are sure to bloom 
and will afford an immense amount of pleasure 
to the family next winter when the sight and 
odor of flowers are rare. See floral’ notes for 
directions for planting. 


FLOWER SEEDS.—A subscriber may select 
flower seeds from Vick’s catalogue to the amount 
of $1.00 (in packets) and send the order to us. 
We will send the seeds and advance the sub- 
scription to the FARM JOURNAL one year. Send 
for the catalogue, free. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to say that Vick’s seeds are as true and 
good as any to be found in the United States. Of 
the merits of the FARM JOURNAL we can only 
say——. Now, try and remember this offer. 

WE HAVE received a large pile of letters speak- 
ing in warm terms of praise of our enlarged 
paper—enough to fill half our pages were we to 
print them. We like these people who like our 
paper! But our affection is stronger for those 
good folks who are always stirring up their 
neighbors and urging them to subscribe. 

FAVORABLE REPORTS are coming in from 
various quarters in regard to the seed corn sent 
out from the Farmers’ Exchange last fall. It is 
too early for any pronounced results, but it ap- 
pears to have generally done well. Let us have 
other reports, whether good, indifferent or bad. 

HAVE YOU a farm to sell? This is the time 
to advertise it. A buyer may be found among 
the thousands of farmers who read this paper. 
Five lines will be inserted two months for $2.00. 
Write out the description and send it along with 
the cash. Buyers are now looking out for farms. 

IN RENEWING subscriptions to any magazine 
or newspaper please remember that, in most 
cases, we can attend to that matter ‘for you to 
good advantage; that is, we can include the 
FARM JOURNAL at about the price you would 
pay for the magazine or paper alone. 

GRAPE CULTURE.—F uller’s illustrated treatise 
on the culture of native grapes is a practical 
work that every one should possess. It contains 
286 pages ; the price is $1.50. Our readers can 
have it sent by mail at the price named by ad- 
dressing the publisher of this paper. 

A CLUB of eight subscribers to the FARM 
JOURNAL, for three months, beginning with Oc- 
tober, will cost one dollar. Any friend of the 
paper, who really desires to advance its interests, 
can, in a few hours, raise such a club. Our sub- 
scription books are wide open. 

WE HAVE had printed a little pamphlet on 
small fruit culture, which we will send free to 
everybody. We will also send specimen copies 
and a handsome poster to any one who will 
take the trouble to request the same by postal. 

WHEREsubscribers, on remitting for the FARM 
JOURNAL, cannot obtain currency, they may send 
us postage stamps. These can always be obtained 
at the nearest post-office. 

ANY person subscribing now and sending us 
50 cents—in curreney or postage stamps—will 
receive the FanM JOURNAL the remainder of 
the present year and all of next year. 


ADVERTISEMENTS are received at the rate of 20 





cents a line, but their character must be free from 





suspicion. Nothing that savors of humbug will 
be admitted at any price. 

WE HAVE received Benson, Maule & Co.’s 
annual catalogue of stock, fall seeds, bulbs and 
plants. It is illustrated, contains 45 pages and 
is sent free to all applicants. 

POULTRY.—We will send by mail, post-paid, 
a copy of Saunders’ Domestic Poultry, a practi- 
cal treatise on the preferable breeds of farm-yard 
poultry, for 50 cents. A useful little book. 

THE FARM JOURNAL is printed in the interest 
of the working farmer, rather than the agricul- 
tural professor. 

AGENTS WANTED at every post-office in the 


‘United States for the FaRM JOURNAL. Send 


for particulars, 

POSTMASTERS, we thank you kindly for the 
many good offices you perform for the FARM 
JOURNAL! 

THOSE WANTING to buy live stock are referred 
to those gentlemen who advertise in our columns. 

ANY ONE that procures a “ Conrad Lower” 
farm wagon will always be glad of his bargain. 

A NUMBER of stock breeders regulary use our 
advertisng columns to extend their business. 

READ the “ extraordinary offer” in the first 
column on the first page. 

THOMAS EssEx advertises Arkansas farms 
for sale. 

SEND TO DREER for his bulb catalogue, free. 





A $2.00 LIBRARY. 


For two dollars we will send by mail, prepaid, 
John Halifax, East Lynne, Jane Eyre, Felix 
Holt, Woman’s Kingdom, David Copperfield, 
Pickwick Papers, A Brave Lady, The Dead Se- 
cret, A Woman Hater, Daniel Deronda, and the 
FARM JOURNAL one year. A whole winter’s 
reading, we should say. Paper covers, clear print. 


BOOKS BY MAIL 


AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 
We furnish by mail, prepaid, to any post-office 
in the United States, books of every description, 
at publisher’s prices. We name a few: 





Barry’s Fruit Garden, - - $2 50 
Cleveland’s Landscape Architecture, 150 
Downing’ s Fruitg& Fruit Trees of America, 5 00 
Rural Essays, : 3 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist, : - - 1 
“  $maill Fruit Culturist, . 1 
Fulton’s Peach Culture, - - a 


Guenon on Milch Cows, 
Greeley’s What I Know About Farming - 
Harris on the Pi 
Henderson’ 8 ertening 3 for Profit, - 
Practical Floriculture, - 
Hoopes’ Book of Ever. roan, - . 
Johnson’s How Crops Ww, - : 
Loring’s Farm-yard of fof Jotham, - - 
My Farm at geroods 
Orange county Stud Book, - : 
Juinby’s M on, of Bee-keeping, He, 
luincy on Cattle, - . 
Juinn’s Pear ‘On ture for Profit, - 
t0e’s Play and Profit in my Garden, - 
Rand’s Bulbs, - 
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Rand’s Popular Flowers . - - 
Saunder’s Domestic Poultry, . 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm, : - 
Ten Acres Enough = - : : 
Tedd’s Apple Culturist, - : 


Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist, : 
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Waring’s Handy-book of Husbandry, - 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes, - 

White’s Cranberry Culture, - - 
Woodward’s Country Homes, 


These are mostly rural books, but we supply 
all others, and where the order amounts to $3.00 
or upwards, we include the FARM JOURNAL one 
year free. Write for price of any book. 





OUR CLUBBING RATES 


—WITH— 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 
In connexion with the FaRM JOURNAL we 
receive subscri crea for any magazine or news- 
paper in the United States at the Publisher’s 
price, or less. We present below both the 
pablene prices and our own, of a large num- 
er of the leading magazines and papers. The 
reader will note that we include the FARM 
JOURNAL for one year in every instance, at the 
price given in the right-hand column, and that 

postage on both publications is prepaid. 
Publisher’s Price Our Price 


for the pa for BOTH 
named, papers. 
Scientific American, - = $3.20 $3.30 


en, 5.00 4.77 
American <A, 1.50 1.60 


The Household, 
Cincinnati Weekly Times, 
Harper’s Magasin’ Bazar and 
Weekly,each, - 
Waverly agazine, eats 
Godey’s Lady Book, - - - 
Country Gentleman, er ° 
Germantown Telegraph, - - 
Lippincott’s Magazine, - - 
Demorest’s Magazine, - . 
Phrenological ournal, ae, 
Scribner’s Magasine, - 
St. Nicholas, - - 
Atlantic Monthly, - - - 
Philadelphia Weekly Pres, - 
Saturday Night, - - 
Arthur’s Magazine, Oh Ht 
Peterson’s Magazine, - . - 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, | - - 


New York — reukin 2.00 2.10 
Vick’s Floral Magazine,’ - 1,25 1,45 
Littell’s Living Age, - - 8.00 7.35 
Philadelphia Weekly Times, 2.00 1.85 
- - 1, 
1, 
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Wide Awake, - : - 10 
Nursery “ST RG 70 
Poultry y World, 35 


Amer. Poultry: Yard (weekly, 
Danbury News, - . - 
Inter-Ocean, (weekly) Ma? 
American Rural Home, - = - 
Western Rural, -Sogiiagty" 
Toledo Blade, - * - 
Prairie Farmer, - - - 
Globe- Democrat, (weekly) : 
Maryland Farmer, 
Babyland, (Boston,) . - 
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Detroit Free Press, - - - 2 1.85 
American Home, Chicago, ey 2.10 
N. Y. Observer, (new sub. only,) 3 2.75 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, - 2. 2.60 
National Baptist, Phila., - - 2 2.85 
Appleton’s ournal, See 2.85 
New York Medical "Journal, - 4 3.60 
Amer. Milliner and Dressmaker, 1, 1.60 
The Hub, New York, 3. 2.85 
Springfield Republican, (weekly, 2. 2.10 
Boston Traveler, - 1 1.73 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News, , La 

aper, (weekly) 4. . 

* Chimney Corner, 4. 3.60 

- Budget of Fun, - 1 1.60 
Banner of Light, Boston, - 8 3.25 
Christian at ork, New York, - 3 2.85 
Brainard’s Musical World, - 1 1,60 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly,) - 1 1.60 
Youth’s Companion, (New sub.) 1 1.85 
American Farmer, Baltimore, 1 1.85 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, - - 1 1,60 
Independent, (with pectin) 3. 3.15 
Woman’s Journal, 2. 2.60 
Health Reformer, ‘Battle Creek, 1, 1,10 
Herald of Health, - 1, 1.20 
Baltimore American? (weekly, oe 1.60 
Chicago Tribune, 1 1.60 
Home Journal, - » 2 2.10 
New York Times, (weekly,) ee 1,60 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, - -_ 1. 1,20 


This is only a partial list. We will furnish any 
other leading publication at corresponding rates. 
Where two or more papers are wanted we offer 
special reductions. Wiite for terms of any not 
on the list. Address ali communications to 

{WILMER ATKINSON, Publisher, 
914 Arch S1., Phila., Pa, 
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All communications intende@ for publication should 
be addressed to the Editor, and should give the name of 
the writer. 

The Editor desires to receive for publication the experi- 
ence of practical men and women for all departments of 
the Farm JourNAL. Let communications treat upon mat- 
ters of immediate interest ; let them be brief, and right to 
the point, We have no room for long, thin articles, and 
cannot print them. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want cream—send the skim-milk to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 


It in mot deemed necessary to send receipts to old sub- 
scribers who renew unless requested to do so. If the paper 
comes on the subscriber may be sure the money has 


‘reached us. New subscribers will notice in the first copy 


received (for November), the Publisher’s signature to the 
subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil: 

Recetved Fifty Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with 
October, 1879. 





WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 





FARM JOURNAL. 
(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 











The Ice-House. 


The supply of ice on the farm ought to be 
maintained until the beginning of December, 
but usually it gives out, if not in August then in 
Octoher or November. To build a house that will 
meet the above requirements these points must 
be kept in view, viz: There must be a drain 
that will carry away the melted ice; the dimen- 
sions must be not less than fifteen feet each way 
with a depth of ten feet, the earth being banked 
up upon the outside of the walls four feet high ; 
the gables must be slatted like a corn-crib for 
ventilation ; the walls should be eighteen inches 
thick. In filling, line the walls with rye straw, 
or have a frame to slide up as the ice is put in, 
on every side, so that there will be open space 
between the ice and walls. This space is to be 
filled with saw-dust, chaff or straw. These are 
important features and had better be regarded 
in erecting the ice-house. 


= 





Dig Them Out. 


Those having young orchards of Apples, Pears 
or Peaches, ought to be sure, before winter sets 
in, that the borers are not at work in the stems 
of the trees. With asharp knife and a stiff piece 
of wire dig out the worms and destroy them. If 
this job be neglected do not look for a healthy 
orchard or compensating crops of fruit. 
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Wanted—Seed Corn. 


We want seed corn, the best there is in the 
eountry—best for North, South, East and West. 
Send us samples. If not number one in all re- 
spects we do not want it.» The grains must be 
long, the cob may be large or small. A variety 
that cannot be made to yield one hundred bushels 
to the acre is not wanted. Let us have the best, 
backed up by the evidence. 

Let every farmer in the State of Pennsylvania 
vote for the Sheep Law. It is just and right and 
every county should render a verdict in its favor. 
Sheep husbandry should be encouraged by tax- 
ing the curs—we mean the owners of the curs. 








Pugh’s Star Course. 


What people of culture living in and near 
Philadelphia would do without Mr. Pugh and 
Mr. Pugh’s Star Course, it would be hard to de- 
termine, The Star Course has become an insti- 
tution of the city, and one just as indispensable 
to cultivated folk as the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Mercantile Library, or Fine Arts 
Academy. Everybody depends upon it for the 
winter’s diversion in the way‘of concerts, lectures, 
dramatic readings, etc., and it must be admitted 
that Mr. Pugh displays wonderful talent in cater- 
ing to the requirements of those who patronize 
entertainments of this class. 

The first Course of the season is now in progress 
at the Academy of Music. On Monday evening, 
October 28th, Ole Bull, the renowned violinist, 
will give a grand concert ; on Thursday evening, 
October 3ist, Rev. Henry G. Spaulding will tell 
“ How Pempeii was Destroyed ;” just one week 
later, November 7th, Wendell Phillips will lec- 
ture on a subject not yet announced; Mary A. 
Livermore will lecture on “ Beyond the Sea,” 
on November 11th; on November 14th, Prof. 
Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania, will 
illustrate “ Electric Dlumination,” by novel ex- 
periments ; Miss Helen Potter will appear in a 
new series of impersonations on November 18th, 
and on November 21st, Mrs. Scott-Siddons will 
close the Course with some fascinating dramatic 
and miscellaneous recitals. Altogether we con- 
sider this one of Mr. Pugh’s best Courses, and 
evidently the public thinks so too, for the sale 
of tickets has been unusually large. 

Our readers should note the dates of this varied 
list of entertainments and be on hand when the 
time comes ; certainly they will be amply com- 
pensated. 


THERE is in the country about three-fourths of 
a crop of potatoes, so that prices are likely to go 
up higher. About 100,000,000 bushels have been 
grown this season in the New England, Middle 
and Western States, against 135,000,000 last year. 
It is fair to guess that potatoes will soon retail 
at one dollar per bushel, and even higher before 
winter is over. The apple crop is up to the 
average and the price now is low; but as many 
varieties fell from the trees prematurely, we ex- 
pect to see prices advance congiderably late in 
the season. 
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WHILE “ Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us 
all a farm,”’ as the song goes, is he rich enough to 
set up in profitable business all the rest of erea- 
tion? Does it not behoove us to restrain the old 
gerntiemen a little as he scatters his benedictions 
before the whole world? A reckless and indis- 
criminate bestowal of bounties upon strangers 
without proper credentials is not wise and had 
better be abandoned before it is too late to save 
enough of the estate to keep the rightful heirs 
out of the almshouse. 





IF apples are put into a warm cellar as soon 
as picked, winter varieties will ripen and decay 
early, whereas if kept almost to the freezing 
point by ice or otherwise, fall varieties can be 
kept from ripening and decay until early winter 
and perhaps later, if desired. 





‘OUR ANCESTORS,” said Cato, “ regarded it 
as a grand point of husbandry not to have too 
much land in one farm, for they considered that 
more benefit came by holding little and tilling 
it well.” And this was Cato’s opinion—level- 





headed old Cato! 


OUR readers will be called upon within a few 
days after the Farm JOURNAL reaches them, to 
deposit their ballots as freemen should. We 
hope every man of them will vote, and vote right. 
Go to the polls; vote early, but vote only once. 
Rally, Rally! 


Our effort is to give the reader of the FARM 
JOURNAL the wheat as it comes from the fan; 
while the rule with the large papers is to present 
chaff and all as they fall from theshaker. “ You 
pays your money and takes your choice.” 








Ir the Commissioner of Agriculture would 
take as much pains to improve the quality of 
wheat and Indian corn grown in this country as 
he does to introduce silk worms and bamboo 
shoots, he would better earn his salary. 





Sort soaP is useful in many ways. Rubbed 
into hinges of barn and stable doors it stops their 
creaking; applied to a homely or cross-grained 
person it greatly modifies his disposition to be 
disagreeable. 


EVIDENCE accumulate on our hands that 
the Paragon and Acme tomatoes are the best sold 
in this market. We advise our readers to try 
them next year. 








THEORIES are all very well to entertain the 
mind, but facts are of infinitely more value. 





ONE of the safest banks for a farmer is a 
manure bank. 











THAT FELLOW signing himself “C. Wade,” 
of Battle Creek, Mich., who recently advertised 
a wonderful variety of wheat that would yield 
78 bushels to the acre, is we fear, a fraud. Par- 
ties sending money to him received wheat in 
return but probably not such wheat as was ad- 
vertised. The scamp will be at the same trick 
next year under a new name, probably in a new 
place, and we intend to watch him. 

AGAIN we caution our readers against the at- 
tempt of some interested parties to write borax 
into general use, for every imaginable household 
purpose. The papersare full of statements of the 
wonderful properties of this substance, which we 
believe are instigated largely by persons who 
have borax to sell. Anything said in its favor 
may as well be divided by two! 

Some of the agricultural newspapers make 
themselves ridiculous in the eyes of practical 
farmers by giving instructions continually in 
the simplest operations of the farm, with which 
the reader is far more familiar than the editor. 
It is fair to presume that the modern agricul- 
turist knows a thing or two without telling. 

THOSE having money which they wish to in- 
vest permanently are recommended to indulge 
liberally in butter compounds, lotteries, quack 
doctors, beard elixirs, marriage guides, opium 
cures and Wall street operations ! 

SoMEBODY has discovered extraordinary merit 
in the Jerusalem artichoke, and is endeavoring 
to introduce it among farmers. This plant being 
utterly worthless — even positively pernicious, 
will doubtless find many innocents ready to give 
it a trial. And so we go. 


ONE THOUSAND English sparrows have been 
taken to Hale county, Alabama, with the expec- 
tation that they will destroy the cotton worm. 
Send for the fool-killer |! 
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TOPICS IN SEASON. 
The Farm, 
There is a growing chilliness in the morn— 
A transient warmth at highest noon ; 
And from the turning leaves the thought is born ; 
** Snow will be with us soon.” 

Be sure to put a blanket on your horse, my 
boy, after driving, until the hair is laid, if you 
want to keep your horse from taking cold. 

Ice-house.—Next month Thomas Shallcross 
will tell how he built his ice-house last year. His 
house is a success, and the lumber and mason 
work cost only $27.00. 

The Wiard plow will be heard from next 
season, in this section. It captured the first 
premium at the Mt. Holly Fair, and was greatly 
admired by the assembled farmers. — 

Quality in butter, hereafter, will be the essen- 
tial thing. The dairyman who cannot make gilt- 
edged butter must quit the business and go to 
raising turnips or artichokes. Oleo-margarine 
did it ! 

Cart your corn home thesame day it is husked, 
as it is drier right out of the husk than if it lies 
on the ground a few days; let the weather be 
ever so clear, the damp will strike into it out of 
the ground.—Our Old Almanac. 

Ht is an easy matter to shell broom corn. 
Take the top off the threshing machine, drive 
the cylinder the reverse way and hold the corn 
against the spikes until the seed is threshed out. 
It is a quick operation, far better than the hand 
method. 

The legal rate of interest in New Jersey was 
7 per cent. prior to July last; hence all contracts 
made before that date, we believe, will still bear 
that rate unless especially agreed otherwise. 
This was the case when the rate was raised from 
six to seven per cent. in 1866, and of course ap- 
plies both ways. This is in answer to D. McC. 

Watering horses.—Many horsemen refuse 
water to their teams until after eating. This is 
a mistake, as numerous experiments have proved. 
Water taken after the food has been taken into 
the stomach has been found forty or fifty feet 
down the intestines charged with undigested food 
within an hour after eating. Undigested food in 
the intestines is one of the principal sources of 
colic. It is better to water before feeding. 


Ruta Bagas.—Apply a full measure of com- 
mon sense in harvesting this crop. With a sharp 
hoe pass along the rows and whack off the tops, 
following with a plow that will loosen the roots 
from the ground. Then pick up and cart to 
where they are to be stored. Any farmer who 
will pull ruta-bagas out of the ground by hand, 
haul them into a pile, and then with a butcher- 
knife top them on the cold side of the barn on a 
windy afternoon in November, in this day and 
generation, cannot be considered as standing in 
the front rank of progressive American agricul- 
turists. Or, if he can, let us all resign ! 


We have before us a letter from our friend 
William Dean, relating to the “ Crop Grower.” 
It is very severe on the character of this new 
fertilizer. An analysis by the State chemist of 
Delaware has been made of the “ Crop Grower,” 
and it appears that it contains no soluble phos- 
phoric acid, only a trace of insoluble phosphoric 
aeid, and of potential ammonia, 4.18 per cent., 
which at market rate is worth $12.96 per ton of 
the Crop Grower. Brother Dean thinks this is 
not enough to give to the farmer for $25.00, and 
plainly such is the case. This is one side of the 
question, but it is never fair to form a conclusion 
without hearing the other. At this late day it is 





no easy matter to palm off a worthless article of 
fertilizer on farmers, and if these gentleman who 
are pushing the ‘‘Crop Grower’’ into notice are 
playing a game of gouge, which we hesitate to 
believe, they will meet with indifferent success. 
On the other hand if they sell a good article 
cheap, which they claim to do, the public will 
soon learn to appreciate and patronize them. 





We prefer to believe them honest and fair than 
otherwise, and do not care to have the bottom 
kicked out of their tub unless we are sure it is 
rotten. 


Feed mills.—The times imperatively demand 
the closest economy in farm management. It is 
well-known that unground corn fed to stock is 
never wholly assimilated but that a considerable 
percentage passes through the animals and goes 
into the manure pile. This might have done in 
flush times but not now. Hence the necessity 
for feed mills. Of these a large number are in 
the market, and we should like it if we could tell 
our readers which is the best. A letter before us 
from George E. Gaskill, of Mt. Holly, N. J., ree- 
ommends the Staub mill, and another from Henry 
C. Davis, praises both the Boyer and Nonpareil 
mills. The Big Giant mill, shown in the engravy- 
ing, is highly spoken of. It grinds rapidly and 
finely every kind of grain, including corn in the 
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THE HOWLAND MILL. 





ear or even in the husk. The wearing parts can 
be renewed at a trifling expense. We saw one of" 
these mills at work at the Mt. Holly Fair, and 
its operations met the approval of those who saw 
it. Its merits, in detail, are set forth in the manu- 
facturer’s circular, obtainable by writing to J. A. 
Field, Son & Co., St. Louis, Mo. We believe 
there is an agency in this city for the Big Giant. 





The Howland mill is made at Trenton, N. J. 
It is claimed that it will grind from six to eight 
bushels per hour: that it will grind eight to 
twelve hundred bushels before the grinding 
parts need renewal, and these parts cost but $1.50. 
The Howland is certainly a handsome piece of 
machinery. 

The price of mills are now so low that almost 
any farmer can save in mill tolls, in one winter, 
enough to pay for a machine that will do all his 
grinding for ten winters. 

The Lawn. 

Fall pruning does not answer for evergreens. 
It cuts away the buds which should start the next 
season and they do not mage new ones as readily 
or quickly as decidous trees. It also deprives 
them of the covering which has been provided 
for their protection during the winter, and ex- 
poses the inner parts, which have been sheltered, 
to the rigors of the cold or windy weather. 

Morrisville, Pa. SAMUEL C. Moon. 

{Mr. Moon tells us what is the proper season 
which we shall print at the right time.—ED.] 

Enrich the lawn; apply now a good coat of 
ground bone. We say this because the matter is 
generally overlooked. 

The Truck Garden. 


To keep sweet potatoes over winter, put them 
in barrels or boxes in a dry place where they 
will be kept from freezing, and fill up with dry 
sand. 


One bushel of hen manure, one bushel of 
land plaster, one bushel of fine ground bone and 
two bushels of decomposed leaf mould or chip 
dirt, composted for two or three weeks after being 
thoroughly mixed, makes an excellent fertilizer 
for strawberries and small fruits generally. Put 
all together after mixing, and moisten with 
chamber slops. Put it around the plants. 

To prevent cabbage from cracking, if it is 
not desired to market them at once, pull up and 
place them along between the rows heads down ; 
they will keep this way until near Christmas, 
unless the weather is very severe. To bury, open 
a furrow between the rows on the best drained 
part of the field and place the cabbage in them, 
heads down; then turn on two furrows, and if 
desired to market them during the winter and 
while the ground is frozen, turn a furrow from 
the sides of the row with a one-horse plow.— 
E. BuRRovGH, Merchantville, N. J. 

Celery, when stored, must be kept cool but 
not allowed to freeze, must not be in masses so 
large that it will heat, and must be kept dark. 
Peter Henderson packs in boxes, nine inches 
wide, in the cellar, observing the above essentials 
as to heat, cold and light. The dirt should not 
be shaken from the roots, and some moist earth 
should be put in the bottom of the boxes, which 
should be the same height as the celery stalks. 
This for family use; the market gardener will 
store in trenches out of doors, covering with earth, 
and when severe weather comes with straw over 
the top, draining the water away from the 
trenches. November is early enough for this 
work, 

The Orchard. 

Pears, packed in boxes, and placed on the 
ice in the ice-house, will keep a long time. The 
same is true of apples, grapes &c., and is worth 
putting in practice. 

Manure for the orchard is as necessary as 
food for pigs when you want to keep up a lively, 
active growth. Many seem to think after an 
orchard is planted that there is nothing more to 
do but await the growth of the trees to secure re- 


‘turns that shall reimburse them for the outlay in 


planting and afford in addition a generous income. 
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We have known several such cases, where they 
awaited the bearing age of the trees only to be 
bitterly disappointed. Ten thousand peach trees 
planted by a Sussex county, Del., adventurer, 
yielded only a meagre crop of fruit, more like 
almonds than the luscious and thick-pulped 
peaches that they would have been had the ground 


been generously manured. One hundred trees | 


well manured at the rght season of the year, 
will afford more rea] profit than one thousand 
in poor soil unmanured. 

In setting fruit trees of all kinds the first 
growth needs to be stimulated only by the nat- 
ural surface soil, yet the manure should be incor- 
porated in the soil igsuch close proximity to the 
tree that the rootlets shall be induced to reach out 
after it in starting the next year. 

Fruit trees of all ages, but especially bearing 
trees, should be manured in the autumn or winter, 
that the plant food may be taken up with the first 
gtowth of spring, and afford maintenance to the 
forming fruit, and also make an early growth of 
the branches that shall become hardened before 
the succeeding cold weather and plant the germs 
of the next year’s fruit. Spring or summer ma- 
nuring, after the fruit buds have been formed, 
only causes the dropping of the fruit, and a rich 
growth of the branches which by their late growth 
are too tender for a crop of fruit the next year. 
In our view, November.and December are the 
best months for the application of manure to 
fruit trees. Wood ashes, bone meal and potash 
in equal parts form the best mixture for a ma- 
nure for fruit trees. 8. R. 8. 

Make cuttings of the quince, currant and 
grape this month, any time when the branches 
are not frozen. Quince cuttings should be made 
of this year’s growth about six incheslong. The 
butt ends should be cut smooth, with the diagonal 
strokes of the knife meeting near the center, in 
order to furnish the greatest amount of surface 
from which the roots may start; and it also shows 
which end to plant down in case the bundles get 
broken apart. Tie up in bundles of twenty-five, 
fifty or one hundred, and bury in a dry, out-door 
place below frequent frost. The descending sap 
will form cicatrices this fall, and by early spring 
little rootlets will have started. Set out in the 
spring, as soon as possible, in well manured and 
clean ground in rows three feet apart and six in- 
ches in a row, bending each one over at an angle 
of 45°, leaving about two buds above the ground. 
Mulch the rows with any refuse grass or straw, 
or better, stable litter, so as to keep the surface 
always moist. They will grow from two to three 
feet the first season, and should be put out in the 
nursery ten apart when two years old. Grapes 
and currants may be treated in the same way. 

We have tried starting them in shallow pans 
and boxes in the house in order to get an earlier 
growth. But there is a loss instead of gain, visi- 
bie before the season is over. 

Raising seedlings of peach, apple, plum, 
cherry, and all forest trees is as easy almost as rais- 
ing cabbage plants. Thesimple rule is to be guided 
by nature. She drops the seed and exposes it to 
moisture, frost and the genial influences of the 
soil. Stone fruit seed and the seed of forest trees 
should be put in a box or cask, mixed with sand 
or earth, kept moist and exposed to the frosts of 
winter. In the spring, about corn planting time 
or a little before, the seed should be evenly dis- 
tributed in rows in wel) prepared and rich soil, 
kept free from weeds and thinned so as not to 
stunt each other’s growth. This is the entire se- 
cret of growing most of the seedlings needed on 
the farm. All it wants is a little care and atten- 
tion at the right time to save the hundreds of 





dollars paid out for young trees on many farms. 
We will give hints for budding in time. 

The Governor Wood is a large, roundish, 
heart-shaped cherry, of a light, rich, yellow color, 
shaded and marbled with red ; its flesh 1s tender, 
juicy and sweet with a rich and delicious flavor. 
The tree is a fine grower, forming a round, 





half-spreading head and is very productive. It 
originated in Ohio. The fruit ripens from the 
middle to the last of June, in this locality, In 
makir g up a cherry list include a few Governor 


Crab apples.—A.C. Matthews, of Baraboo, 
Wis., promises us an item on crab apples, a sub- 
ject upon which he is well informed. We are 
told by our friend S. 8. Grubb, that the Whitney 
crab is an eating apple—that “ the boys like it.’”’ 


Grafts may be cut this month and buried in 
the ground until spring; indeed it is better to 
cut them in the autumn. They should be placed 
in a box, which should be inverted and buried 
seven or eight inches deep. 

Any farmer can grow apples, pears, plums, 
peaches and quinces and with large and certain 
profits, if he will only take as good care of his 
trees as a boy does his pet rabbits the first week 
that he has them. 

Hide~bound trees can be relieved by slightly 
slitting the outer layer of bark. This must be 
so, for Josiah Hoopes and Thos. Meehan say so. 

Borers can be kept away from trees by sprink- 
ling snuff around the butts. So writes A. G. 
Sommer, of Guilford, Conn. 

Do not put coal or gas tar on fruit trees, un- 
less you wish to destroy them. 

Pears should be gathered as soon as the stems 
part readily from the branch. 








QUERIES. 


What is the best atte’ on fruit culture ?—B., 
Abington, Pa. 

Barry’s Fruit Garden, price $2.50, and Thomas’ 
Fruit Culturist, $3.75. No other works on the 
subject equal these. We furnish them at the pri- 
ces named and, to subscribers, will include the 
FARM JOURNAL one year.—EDITOR. 

Will it pay to send a man with four horses to 
the city with a load of hay, selling from forty to 
sixty cents per hundred, giving "SS. 00 expenses, 
and pay $6.00 for a load of manure and returning 
next day ?—W. J. H., Davis’ Grove, Pa. 

Clearly it would not pay ; the farmer who does 





it will lose more than the requisite axle grease 
by the operation.—EDIToR. 


I would like to ask some of your subscribers 
how to lime, Please tell me if it is of an 
and if so, is it best to be put on the sod or plowed 
ground ? Will the same amount of money in- 
vested in bone do as much or more good than 
lime? I ask for information, and hope some one 
will be able to givea satisfactory answer,—REU- 
BEN BALL, Milltown, Del. 


What are the effects on corn by plowing sod in 
the fall and leave rot over winter, and plow again 
in the spring? What about ’the ‘ Syracuse 
Chilled Plow ” ; is it any good in stony ground, 
and what is the price of one? Also a recipe for 
greasing harness and blacking the same with 

Vacuum oil,”—H. A. B., Sellersville, Pa. 








ADVERTI SEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper » nannies 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
ad thor saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


30, 001 . Peach Trees!! 


Four to six — bong tan aera Rasp- 
berries) one speraeus roots ‘or catalogue 
M. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


~BRIDGEVILLE NURSERIES. 


PEACH, Alexander, Amsden, Wilder, Downin Priges. 
— Crawford. Stump, &c. PLUM, Wieland year 
fine, PPLES, CH ¢RRIES ahd BLACKB 
KARPBERRIES, Turner, Brandywine, &c, STRA BER: 
TIES, Crescent. SS ws 
. 8. MYER, Bridgeville, Del. 





SMITH’S 
DOWNING 
x0 ENGLISH 


Varieties of GOOSEBERRIES in enormous stock. 
the LOW ATES" BERRY considered. Send for Price tae of 
TREES, ROSES PLANTS, Etc. 
JONES ve SONS, Lakeview Maspetes, 
Bochester, N. 





FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL TREES! | 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Standard PEAR TREES a Speciality. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

E. MOODY & SONS, 
Lockport, N. ¥, 
Established 1829. 


Send stamp for Trade List. 


TREES ! 


NIAGARA NURSERIES. 


WEST JERSEY NURSERIES, 


WOODURY, N .4J. 
GIBSON & BENNETT, 


1,000,000 EARLY PROLIF iS and RELIANCE RASP- 
BERRY PLANTS. 0,000 CINDERELLA and CON 
TINENTAL STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Millions of other 
Plants, Trees, &c. New Descriptive Circular now . 


TREES! 


n, Dealers, etc., at low pri 
C1 oe = pene py well-grown and thrifty 
STANDARD and DWARF PEARS, 
STANDARD PLUMS, 
STANDARD CHERRIES, sweet and sour, 
GRAPE-VINES, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES, QUINCES, 
RASPBERRIES. 
E STOCK of ORNAMENTA 
BEES SHRUBS AND ROSES. 
Catalogues free on application. 
— T. SMITH, Geneva Nursery 
isi Geneva, N. ¥. 











BIG GIANT CORN MILLS. 
BALDWIN FODDER CUTTERS, 
I, X. L. FEED MILL. 
FARMERS’ STEAMERS, CORN SHELLERS, 


RS’ BOILERS, CIDER PRESSES 
aT RD PRESS WH HEELBARROWS. 
UIT ERS, 


s. L. ALLEN & CO 
Wholesale Agents and 








ancestor ntact tnt 





an tt patie, geese ct tat ain, par lpm 


&e., &c.. &e,. 
. 229 Market it St, Phila. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. © 








The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 19. 
BY FAITH. 

Much has been said and written about the de- 
veloping of a business talent by women, and as 
I think the matter has much to do with home 
comforts, I will talk a little about it. 

First, let us see what a woman’s duty is; of 
course with reference to her daily life. I should 
say, if married, she must first do all in her power 
to ensure the comfort and happiness of her family 
and children; ALL else must be subordinate to 
this. If a young girl in her father’s house, the 
family comfort should be her first duty, though 
the claims of society are generally supposed to 
be stronger on those who have not the care of a 
family upon them; but a young girl will pro- 
bably find time for both, 

The time which a matron must give to her 
family will vary with the manner in which it is 
to be conducted ; a large family, even with addi- 
tional servants, will probably require more time 
in supervising than a small one in actual labor. 
Unfortunately, few farmers’ wives do much su- 
pervising ; but of that I shall speak again. The 
refinements of life take time; for instance, if 
parlor, dining-room, sitting-room and kitchen 
are all separate apartments, but each in daily 
use, at appropriate times, by the family, it will 
take much more of the housewife’s time to keep 
them all in order, than she need spend if her 
parlor was rarely opened, and a plain dining- 
room and kitchen were the only used rooms ; 
again, there is a contrast in the time required 
for putting in order the bedrooms which are car- 
peted and curtained, adorned with pictures and 
fancy work, and those having bare floors, bare 
walls, paper shades and no ornaments ; or fifteen 
minutes MAY be spent in setting the dinner-table, 
and ten more in clearing and re-arranging it for 
dessert; while the “ setting” CAN be done in 
five minutes and the clearing dispensed with 
altogether. So, too, if the mother is to attend 
solely to the physical needs of her children, and 
depend on the district school for their education, 
her task will be comparatively a light one; but 
if boys are to be gentlemen—I don’t mean fops, 
but men of pure heart, speech and behavior— 
if girls are to be noble, true women, and there- 
fore ladies, the mother herself must do the 
training ; she must be a true lady herself, NoT 
a fine one; she must be with her children as 
much as possible; she must know what they 
read, who and what their companions are; she 
must make herself so attractive that they shall 
want no other confidant. 

Now, it seems to me that any woman who thus 
attends to her children, if she have several of 
them, and keeps her house in a dainty, refined 
way, has no time for any “ business ” outside its 
walls, or inside either, till her children are well 
grown. If she is required, or chooses, to take up 
the poultry or the butter business, or any other 
that requires time, she must sacrifice her home 
comforts or her children, she cannot do her duty 
to all. Many farmers’ wives begin very plainly, 
with little to take care of, and find it very pleasant 
to raise tw or three flocks of chickens for home 
use, or attend to the milk of two or three cows; 
but that is not making a business of it, and, on 





such a scale, most of them would rather enjoy 
such a relief from their house duties; but when 
a mother of a young family talks about making 
sixty or seventy pounds of butter weekly, or 
raising three or four hundred chickens in addi- 
tion to her other work and without extra help, 
I cannot express any admiration; something, 
probably her children, the most important part 
of her life-work, is sorely neglected. I say 
“ probably her children,” for most young house- 
wives are too proud of their housekeeping to 
reduce their style of living that they may gain 
time to do other work. When they Do, well and 
good ; living in one room and eating plain food 
will hurt no one, but do not let the children suffer 
for time spent over chickens. 

But the children grow up beyond the need for 
constant care, and the older ones can assist in the 
housekeeping; or the blessing of children may 
never come to the lonesome house; in either case 
the farmer’s wife may find time, if she chooses 
to “go into business.” Now I don’t mean that 
she shall do much more work with her own 
hands; it is a small business that is all done by 
one person ; if she has no money she may work 
for a year or so to get a start, but as soon as pos- 
sible she should hire help for her share of the 
business, as her husband does for his. She may 
rent an acre of land and have it put in fruit or 
vegetables ; but she must see to it herself: hire 
the man, and team if wanted, to work it; buy 
the manure, seed, etc., and keep the accounts ; 
or she may raise poultry, and, to make a business 
of it, she will need assistance as much as for 
working an acre of land; it will take a man’s 
time to keep yards, nests, coops, chicken and 
hen houses in perfect order at all times, and it 
is not woman’s work to encounter the mud and 
rain of spring in taking care of poultry ; but she 
must give the work constant supervision. A 
dairy would require rather more means than 
most farmers’ wives can command, but a woman 
with a very moderate income could start a small 
one, and its management would seem to be pecu- 
liarly woman’s work. If within reach of a large 
town or city, a greenhouse and cold frames will 
enable one to start a pleasant business, for cut 
flowers find ready sale during the fall and winter 
months. This is what I mean by a woman 
“going into business”; and it is a pity that 
more farmers’ wives do not try it; their oppor- 
tunities are good, but they must remember that 
the little they can do with their own labor is 
hardly worth calling a business. 





Children’s Playthings. 
BY AUNT RUTH. 

A doll is a never-ending source of pleasure to 
many children, but by all means let it be a baby 
and not a French fine lady. It may be simply a 
rag-baby; if so let it be symmetrically made, 
with a head bearing some resemblance to the hu- 
man organ ; features can be drawn on the white 
face with pen and iok, and woolen ravelings may 
be sewed on for hair; or the doll may have a pat- 
ent head; but in either case let it be dressed as 
a baby, or at least as a child, with clothes that 
can be put on and taken off again; and when the 
little girl learns to sew let her makes clothes for 
her own baby. 

Blunt scissors, with paper to cut with them; a 
slate and pencil; a scrap book (any old account 
book) in which to paste pictures that have been 
cut out of newspapers; Crandall’s building blocks; 
all are excellent for children from three to twelve 
years of age. A bank of clean sand in one cor- 
ner of the yard will be ery attractive, healthy 
and harmless in pleasant weather ; and nothing 





is better for a boy than a box of tools. Ina 
word, these playthings are best for children 
which exercise their ingenuity; a toy that is 
good for nothing but to look at soon loses its at- 
traction; while anything that can be taken apart 
and put together again, or that can be put to 
some use, as a knife, or a wagon, or a hatchet, 
will continue to please for a long time. 

It is a good plan for children te manufacture 
many of their own playthings, for as grown peo- 
ple often find more pleasure in pursuit than in 
achievement, so children find half their delight 
in using their creative faculties; and that is the 
reason why the little boy who made a horse with 


- four sticks and a ripe cugumber was happier than 


his rich little neighbor who had a handsome tin 
one from the toy store; and for the same reason, 
the little girl who can make a whole family of 
dolls with a basket of corn-cobs and the rag-bag 
at her disposal], is better off than her city cousin 
who has a waxen beauty with a dress modeled 


after Worth’s latest, sewed fast to her dainty body. 


But whether you have one child or half a 
dozen, and whether they are large or small, 
teach them to take care of their playthings, and 
to put them in their proper places when they are 
done using them. Even your little two-year-old 
can pick up every toy and put it in the box, and 
will enjoy doing so before he kisses good-night ; 
and this habit of order, learned in infancy, will 
be invaluable in after life. 





Sharing the Burdens. 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 

If all the work of the world were equally di- 
vided among all who are able to work, none 
would be overburdened, and the aggregate labor 
that is now done would be easily accomplished ; 
but there are so many who either cannot or will 
not do their share that others, who are willing, 
break down beneath the load. As in the world 
so is it too often in the household, and with less 
excuse, for there the remedy can be more readily 
applied. 

Generally the mother of a family has too much 
to do, and often she works on from morning till 
night, while the children spend their days in idle- 
ness. Boys as well as girls should be taught to 
help mother, to run her errands, to fetch and 
carry, to wash and wipe dishes, to prepare vege- 
tables, to set the table, to sweep and dust the 
kitehen, to make the beds, etc. Mothers often 
think it less trouble to do things themselves than 
to show the children how, and so it is for that 
one time; but an hour spent in teaching to-day 
will save a hundred hours in doing, in the course 
of the year. 

Beside the mother the oldest daughter in a 
large family is almost always imposed upon ; 
and it is not fair that she should be called upon 
every time that mother needs help. Let each 
child have a share of the home work, small at 
first but increasing with its strength year by 
year; and then the labor of the household may 
all be done, and each have some time left for 
rest and pleasure. 

The beautiful symbol at the head of this 
column—a lighted candle—shows exactly our 
ideas of what we want under this head—light : 
knowledge for young and old. We want every 
sentence a scintillation of light—a gem to be 
treasured up in the memory, that shall make 
every reader wiser and more intelligent. Light 
is the most important element in nature. It is 
the key that unlocks all her hidden mysteries. 
The immense coal beds embosomed in our moun- 
tains and underlying so many productive fields, 
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are monuments of the value of light. The light 
of science throws a halo of beauty and interest 
around every field of wheat, every blade of grass, 
and the wondrous structures of our bodies, and 
of every animal. Light is progressive and re- 
vealing. So must the FARM JOURNAL be, until 
it meets the full wants of the farmer in his field 

his garden, his poultry and sto~k yard, his orchard 
and his fireside. 

Great care is requisite to keep a piano in 
good order. A hot, cold, damp or dry atmos- 
phere injuriously affects it. Shut up in an un- 
used room that becomes at times damp, or that, 
in cold weather, is not artifically heated, the 
piano will suffer greatly: When not in use the 
instrument should be closed; books or other 
heavy things should not be piled upon it; of 
course the sun should@® never shine on it; the 
keys should be wiped after using. It should be 
tuned two or three times a year and only by the 
best tuner 


Beginners in music should take daily short 
lessons, not over a half hour long, or they tire 
of it, Older students can increase the length of 
the lessons. Daily practice is essential, as the 
musical art is quickly unlearned. 

Conservatories of music, or music schools, are 
becoming numerous in Philadelphia, as else- 
where, and offer advantages in cultivating the 
musical faculty beyond those attainable under 
the old method of solitary teaching. One of 
these institutions advertises in the FARM JouR- 
NAL as the reader will observe. It is located at 
1321 Girard avenue, convenient to many of our 
readers who wish to have their children taught 
music. Pupils from the country can reside at 
home and come daily to take lessons, and this 
will be found to be far better than to depend 
os private teaching at home when the quality 
of the instruction given is taken into account. 
A wusical education must start right, or had 
better not start at all. 


De Quincy pictures a woman — over the 
water, awakening out of sleep to find her neck- 
lace untied and one end hanging over the stream, 
while 1 after pearl drops from the string be- 

ond her reach; while she clutches at one just 

lling, another drops beyond recovery. Our 
days drop ene after another by our carelessness, 
like pearls from a string, as we sail the sea of life. 


Answer to last month’s problem :—Rating the 
interest annually on the ten cents a day for to- 
bieco—the poseading year—he will have spent in 
rpc: $2260.00, and in exchange he will have a 
disordered nervous system besides a set of untidy 
manners and habits, to start on the descending 
scale of life. ‘Moral, don’t begin.’ 

West Grove, Pa. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Having no closet for work in your a 
room, get a store box, put hinges on the lid, 
castors under it, and a cushion on top. Cover 
with any dark woolen stuff, and you have both 
ottoman and closet. Aunt RUTH. 

Overworked housewives can economize labor 
by curtailing the hours devoted to ironing. What 
is the use of rubbing undergarments, for instance, 
by the hour, just to make them “look nice” when 
laidaway inthedrawer! Noneatall. ( Signed,) 

“A Man.” 

Beating carpets is not the best way to get 
the dirt out of them. Spread them on the 
and sweep them ; the dust falls through. pete yet 
how few housewives have ever found that out! 

Housewives should file the Fanm JouRNAL 
for future reference. Its many household facts 
will be found of on mere value, as useful in 
twenty-five or one hundred years as to-day. 

Giris, mistrust a man who will not take the 
last bit of toast, but prefers to wait for the next 
wari batch ! . 

Library window.—We embellish this page 
with a very attractive wood-cut of a library 
window, which is really no more pretty than 
many possessed by the readers of the FARM 
JOURNAL, yet it is charming to look upon. 

First cousins’ children are second cousins. 


How To Do Things. 


Crude potash, thrown in their holes, will 
drive rats away. 

Turpentine added to stove blacking will give 
a quicker polish. 








Rub magnesia on greasy silk ribbon, hold 
near the fire, and brush the grease off. 

We will give some points next month on 
curing meats and making sausage, scrapple, etc. 

To make the Editor happy send him a new 
subseriber. A few household hints will have a 
similar effect. 

They say that half a turnip makes an excel- 
lent griddle greaser, and that without the use of 
grease at all. 

Scorch stains.—Wet with soap-suds and lay 
in the hot sun, or boil the scorched article in 
milk and a good article of hard soap. 

Floral Cabinet says that nothing is so effec- 
tual to drive away roaches as ginger, sprinkled 
in their haunts, lt will destroy snails. 

Country Cousin writes that custards will not 
be watery unless the oven is too hot or they bake 
toolong. A little corn-starch added is quite a help. 


Should a glass stopper get fast in a bottle, 
wrap a rag wet with hot water around the neck 
of the bottle for a few seconds. This will loosen 
the stopper. 





If brooms be dipped 
every week and dried quickly, they will last 
twice as long. When a broom is worn out, burn 
it. ABBIE. 


in clean, hot suds once 


Castile soap, chipped in a bottle of brand 
rubbed on your nate after washing them will 
keep them from chapping. Remember this when 
autumn winds blow.—R. W.8., Byberry, Pa. 


There is no better way to brighten the inside 
of a coffee boiler that has become darkened by 
long use, than to boil very strong soap-suds in it 
for several hours. Porcelain kettles may be 
whitened by boiling lye in them. 

Oiled silk will clean light kid’gloves. Put 
on the glove and rub hard. Naphtha will clean 
them perfectly ; squeeze them in a bowl of it, 
but do not rub much. This we are certain of. 


Indian meal mixed with water so that it will 
be crumbly, sprinkled on carpets before sweep- 
ing, will prevent dust from rising above the chairs. 
Sawdust will answer the same purpose ; salt also. 


It does not pay to oil or wax leaves, for we 
always want a fresh supply every season. Simply 
lace them in an old atlas or Patent Office report 
‘or a month or too; they will retain their color 
until spring house-cleaning. Aunt Ruth tells 
us SO. 


What a villanious compound is sold all about 
the country for the last seventeen years under 
the name of cream of tartar. It is not cream of 
tartar but a compound acidified by tartaric acid, 
or terra alba, the earth used to adulterate candies, 
etc. It is best to use pure tartaric acid, lessening 
the amount accordingly. 


Pick tomatoes ripe but not over-ripe, leavin 
a little of the stems on. Cover in a glass jar wit 





brine, made by dissolving a teacup of salt in a 
gallon of water, (then feed to the swine.) They 
may be opened next winter or spring and will be 
found almost as good as when fresh gathered. 

This item, omitting the words in parentheses, 
is going the rounds of newspapers as a piece of 
valuable information to housewives ; but it really 
is worse than useless, The tomatoes will not 
keep by this process. 


Umbrella stand.—Get a section of earthen 
sewer pipe and stand it with the projecting point 
at the bottom. Paint the inside some delicate 
tint to harmonize with the illumination of the 
hall, and the outside some bright, rich color. 
Paint a black band around the top and bottom. 
When dry decorate the outside with some decal- 
comanie designs—vines, fiying horses, heads— 
anything old and antique, and then cover with 
two coats white varnish. Paint a small tin basin 
both inside and out, and stand the vase over it. 


Management of feathers.—Have two good 
sized bags, one for the geese and duck feathers, 
and the other for chicken and turkey feathers. 
In plucking see that no skin or flesh adheres to 
the same, and as each bird is na ger place the 
feathers in their appropriate bag, and hang up 
in some dry place. When enough is collected to 
fill a pillow cut the shape out of bedticking and 
stitch all around the edges with the exception of 
a small opening at the top for the introduction 
of the feathers. Before filing in the same turn 
the bag inside out, and, Jaying it on a table, rub 
what is now the outside well with common soap, 
after which fill in the feathers and tie the bag up 
closely at the neck. Then as soon as the next 
family washing is over place the bag with its 
contents in the boiler and boil for a few minutes, 
moving it about with a stick, and after lifting it 
up and down and squeezing it out a few times, it 
may be taken out and hung up in some airy place 
to dry. In a few days the feathers will be found 
light and dry, free from any unpleasant smell 
and the pillow ready for use. 


Hygienic Hints. 


Bad colds mostly arise from a sudden check- 
ing of perspiration or from over-eating. When 
a person observes the first symptom of having 
acquired a cold, which often is a disposition to 
sneeze, he should understand the situation and 
rectify it when night comes. This may be done 
simply by soaking the feet in hot water, taking 
any hot drink and covering up extra warm in 
bed ; in the night the cold will disappear. If left 
undisturbed a couple of days it will run its course 
in spite of all remedial agencies. 


Dr. Hicks, an old Wilmington friend of ours, 
has removed to Wernersville, Pa., where he has 
started a health journal, entitled “ Life and 
Health.” The Doctor is a sensible man and 
will print a useful paper. Persons chronically 
sick had better subscribe for it. 


Water, applied very warm to a broken limb 
will guacrally make it comfortable until the 
doctor arrives. In case of palsy or paralysis, 
hot mustard water conve to the patient, and 
thorough rubbing, will alleviate the trouble 
greatly. 

Electric pad.—Brooks says his pad is not a 

atent medicine; after reflection we conclude to 
insert his advertisement. We are inclined to 
think it will be of benefit in some cases of dis- 
ease. But the reader will buy on Brook’s repre- 
sentation, not on ours. 

For a child suffering with bowel complaint 
one of the best remedies is to parch Indian corn, 
grind it in a coffee mill and boil in sweet milk, 
and give as the only food, keeping the patient 
quietly in bed for a day or two. 

Headache often results from over-eating, in- 
dicated by acidity of the stomach. Relief can be 
obtained by taking a pinch of baking soda in a 
half teacup of water, and the omission of a meal. 

Rubbing the scalp twice a week with the 
whites of two eggs and then washing in warm 
water, it is said, will clear the head of dandruff. 
Never oil the hair. 

/Vo child should pass his tenth year without 
having measles. This disease, while it causes 
little suffering in children, is not free from danger 
to adults. 

Freckles cannot be removed by the application 
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of any lotion that we know of; many so-called | 


remedies are dangerous. 

Invalides relish either very cold or very hot 
drinks or food best. Anything lukewarm is not 
agreeable, as a rule. 

Reading in bed, or in a prostrate position, 
is an evil. It injures the eyes. 

Floral Notes. 


FREQUENT STIRRING of the surface of the soil 
in the window garden is highly beneficial to the 
plants. 

WINDOW PLANTS should have as much sun as 
possible, and one hour of morning sun is worth 
two of afternoon. 

CHARCOAL, pulverized finely, will give tone 
and color to roses and other flowers. Just try it; 
the effect is often wonderful. 

TWO WASHINGS with carbolic soap-suds will 
rid plants of the seale bug. Use asponge. For 
the red spider syringe frequently with the same 
article. 

KEEP TUBEROSE bulbs in a room, not in a 
cellar, whose temperature does not fall below 
forty. They may be placed in dry earth in an 
old tin can. 

Por chrysanthemums that wili not bloom be- 
fore the frost cuts them down. They will speak 
for themselves at Christmas, or a little later, in 
the window garden. 

A Box buried in the ground and covered with 
a hot-bed sash makes a perfect place to winter 
tender roses and plants that cannot bear the low- 
est temperature. In coldest weather cover th 
sash with an old carpet. 

PETER HENDERSON, the noted florist, informs 
us that the following monthly roses are best for 
winter, viz: Saffrano, Douglass, Bon Silene, 
Countess L. Corthe, Cornelia Cook, Yellow Tea, 
Isabella Sprunt and Pheenix. 

THERE Is still time to plant hyacinths, nar- 
cissus, tulips, crocuses, and other bulbs, but they 
should be started without further delay. It is 
better to grow them in pots with earth than in 
glasses filled with water, for house blooming, for 
those that bloom in water are thereafter useless. 
After potting bury the pots in earth or coal ashes 
six inches deep and let remain five or six weeks; 
then take out and remove to the window garden. 
A cool room is the best, but they should have 

lenty of sun and water. If thus treated good 
bulbs never fail to bloom and give satisfaction. 
For out-door blooming also plant at once in the 
beds four or five inches deep, and in December 
protect the beds with straw, leaves or other cov- 
ering. Early in the spring you will be delighted 
with the fragrance and loveliness of these de- 
lightful floral pets. See the Publisher’s Depart- 
ment for offer to send a few of the most desirable 
bulbs at about wholesale rates. 

SWEET ALYSSUM is not only an indispensable 
summer flower, but readily blooms all winter in 
the window garden. Our engraving represents 
a plant growing in a hanging basket. Young 
plants may be taken from an out-door bed in the 
autumn, or may be started from seed in the 
kitchen window at any season. 


Modes and Manners. 


IN CONVERSATION avoid disputes as much as 
possible. In order to appear easy and well-bred 
in conversation it requires more wit, as well as 
more good behavior, to improve than to contradict 
the notions of another. Give your opinions with 
coolness and modesty. Learn to argue without 
being dogmatic ; let your real and obvious inten- 
ties be to arrive at the truth, even though such a 
course requires you to yield to the superior infor- 
mation of the person with whom you converse, 

ONE OF THE most noticeable facts in dress 
materials is the effective results produced in 

oods of medium prices. The harmonious com- 
bination of colors, the rich effect of brocaded or 
striped designs, are all produced with an effect 
almost as pleasing as those of more costly price. 

BONNETS have increased in size, and their 
trimmings are placed mostly in front. There 
used to E one or two styles of bonnets for a 
season, but now there are no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty distinct styles. One can wear just 
what she pleases and yet be in the fashion. 

A PaRIis writer thinks a complete revolution 





in costume is coming; that crinoline, or some 
other style, will soon take the place of tight-fit- 
ting dresses. Yes, of course, there will be a 
change. 

RED is the prevailing color in millinery—Jac- 
quiminot red, ruby, garnet, and the new Niniche 
red, a brilliant cherry color. Flowers are less 
used than for years, feathers taking the place. 

IT WILL interest most of our lady readers to 
know that Mr. Wanamaker has added a milli- 





SWEET ALYSSUM. 


nery department, complete in every detail, to the 
Grand Depot. 

Do NOT TRY to wear @ glove.too small for the 
hand ; it does not look weil and is extravagant. 

Ir 1s a pretty conceit for ladies to use one kind 
of perfume and thus be known by it. 

HAIR may be dressed in almost any style and 
yet be fashionable. 

FASHION, this season, favors odd things, 


Wanted to Know. 


A REMEDY for worms in children. 

WHAT a school teacher is good for if the chil- 
dren are to doall their learning at home? It has 
come to pass that many school rooms are simply 
apartments to which children repair to recite 
lessons studied at home by the aid of mothers 
who have other duties. Of what use is the 
modern school teacher ? PARENT. 

How to make vinegar in ten hours or ten 


days; a quick process is looked for. A. R.S 
Gailfora-Cone.- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like t . know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please sta e 
that they saw itin the FARM JOURNAL. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE.—A SCHOLARSHIP (360) 
leading Pale College for sale at a reduction. 
Apply to “JAY,” office Farm JOURNAL, 
914 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Teeny? HEDGE PLANTS. $4.00 per 
B range 1000; $17.50 for 5000, 
WM. H. MOON. Morrisville. Pa, 


FOR SALE! 

7 FINE CHEESE, made in July and Au- 
O gust, at the market price, in lots to suit; 2 hours 
from Sayre, on L. V. R. R. 
: a 0, CADY, Freeville, New York. 
BUILDING FELT. 
This water proof material, re- 
sembling fine leather is for out- 
sidework ,(not ar substance used) 
and inside, instead of plaster. 
Felt pend Merwe Mats, etc. = 
Send for circulars and’ samples. —=——— - 
Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. F = 


60 Mixed Cards, with name 1c, Club of 13 for $1 
F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


FO buster toseate ete: CARDS ‘ont « 1Oc. 
Name neatly printed on all. Star Print. Co., Norcaford, Ct, 














An immense stock of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits, 
etc. Send for Price-List. 

a WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 


OFFICE AND CLASS ROOMS: 


1321 GIRARD AVENUE. 
J. E. STRAUBE, R. C. SCHIRMER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Offers extraordinary advantages to students of music. A 
large Faculty of accomplished Instructiors, and superior 
facilities for acquiring a eee musi¢al education. 

BRANCHES TAUGHT: 
Piano- Forte Organ, Violin, Violoncello, 
Vocal Music, Theory and History of Music, 
All Orchestral Instruments, 
TERMS OF TUITION, 
FOR A COURSE OF TEN WEEKS. 


Piano, Primary Department, - - - $ 7.50 
Piano, Academic, Collegiate and Higher Colle- 

giate Departments, - - - - 15.00 
Violin, Primary Department, - - - 10.00 
Violin, Main Department, - - - 20.00 
Organ, - - ° - ° - 20.00 
Vocal music, - - 20.00 


The Lectures, the musical Recitals and the regular Con- 
certs are free to all the students, Classes being formed con- 
Nesey. students es | enter at any time and are mere) 
charged for the unexpired term from time of entering. All 
communications are to be addressed to 

J. E. STRAUBE, 1321 Girard Avenue, Phila. 

IRST-CLASS DENTISTRY at moderate prices 

A. H. HENDERSON, D. D.8., Graduate of and five 

ears Assistant Demonstrator in Penna, Dental College, 

Teeth, $5, $8, $10 and $15, Gold Fillings, not excelled any- 

where, #1, $2 and 

to $1. Nitrous Oxide Gas, fresh every day a specialty, at 50 
cents per tooth, or no charge when teeth are ordered. 

1320 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


& O Cards, Basket, Flower, &e., no 2 alike, with name, 
>) and aGold Finger Ring, only 13 cents. 
NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 
Flowered, Diamond, no 2alike 
5Oner Roseate, etc. CARDS ONLY l Oc. 
Name neatly printed on all. Star Print. Co,, Northford, Ct, 


PERRY & Co.’s STEEL PENS. 
for ewial, women’ 
ing our leading 








and “Falcon” 
Pens, mailed on 


Isison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Sole Agents for U8, New York. 















Feven new and 
, fourth the retail price. 
0.1. Musical Pipe,—Made of me- 
tal, with bow resembling @ asan thee. B Hid wich 
water, will ly the notes of ‘any bird. 

No. 2. Miuiature Charm .—<uita- 
dle fornecklace or waich chain, Size of goid dollar, yet 
bas aliof ye cater Gearty engraved on it. Newand 


No. 3. Eurcka .—Loud 
and clearest whistle mide. cry a by nn eny 4 
“ue os: long distances. 

0. apanere .—Just 
imported. ettiest a ce, Pargeet.< bun. 
isbed im beautiful oO iden Re 

No. 5s Magic epi er.—Funniest 
thing out, horrible lookingfe Sure to make peop.o 
jumpout of their boots, A_woys create san excitement. 

\ No. 6. Musical Wonder,—A new 
Teedias‘rument,on which any tune may be played, or 
sound imitated, from tho waulof a cat to 6 Puah and 
a ae Theases everybody. 

genta pfaciecs wwater:Pen,, Pro- 
Lestsfor months, Unexeciied to reared ating: ve 

The above seven articl and will 
Sentin neat cabinet, post-paid, t At retail they 

- We make this reduction to obtain new 
Fall Dostago stamps 


Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P.O. Box 4614, 39 Ann St. N.Y. 
‘This advertisement will not appear again. 
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Railwa Threshing Machine proved itself 
the “*Best at Centenniai Trial,’’ and was 
the only Machine awarded a 


CENTENNIAL MEDAL 





AND CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 
on both Horse Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, as shown by Official Report, 
which says: “ For special features in the Pow: rto secure 
lightrunning and minimum friction, | For the ingenioua 
Sorm of the Straw Shakers, which insure the proy er 
agitation to separate the grain from the straw. For 


MINARD HARDER, 


ata) . 88 } 
. aes, odare Cobleskill, Schoharie County, 2 
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. Silver and Enamel Fillings, 50 cents - 
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SOLEBURY, PA. 

The farmer who mainly depends on two or 
three staple crops, said William Parry, in a re- 
cent address before this club, such as grain or 
grass, is more likely to suffer from Western com- 
petition than he who has a dozen or more fruits 
and vegetables ripening in succession throughout 
the summer and fall, yielding their rich products 
all the season. This is of course true. 

In this address, which is before us in pamphlet 
form, we find many useful hints and facts appli- 
cable to every farmer. 

Almost any soil that will produce a good crop 
of corn is adapted to an apple orchard. 

Avoid deep planting, rather mound up the 
earth around the trees, leaving a small cavity to 
collect the rains. 

The ground should be planted with small 
fruit, corn, potatoes, and other vegetables for a 
few years, to encourage by cultivation, a vigor- 
ous growth until the trees have obtained a bear- 
ing size, when by seeding the ground with clover 
it will check the growth of the wood, develop 
buds and produce a crop of fruit. 

Plant small trees, two years old. 

Young pear trees require the same kind of 
treatment as vegetables and small fruits, viz. : 
high culture and plenty of manure. , 

The Crescent and Sharpless’ seedling strawber- 
ries received the warmest praise fron Mr. Parry. 

Over 70,000 quarts of raspberries, strawberries 
and blackberries were grown for market at the 
Pomona nurseries the present year, a fact that 
gives the proprietor a right to be heard on the 
the small fruit question. 

To be successful in fruit culture requires 
knowledge, skill, labor, industry, perseverance 
and economy combined. Yes! 

Any reader of this paper may obtain a copy of 
this excellent address by writing to Mr. Parry, 
Cinnaminson, N. J. At least we suppose so. 

Merrick Reeder said that it is ordinarily pro- 
fitable to continue milking a cow for butter to 
within four or five weeks of calving for one 
quart of milk a day, but there is a difference in 
cows, and no regular rule can be established. 

Wallace Paxson thought it would pay to milk 
a heifer as long as possible, as it would have a 
tendency to lengthen her time of milking in the 
future. 


LANCASTER COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ephraim 8. Hoover said before we go to liming 
we ought to know what kind of soil we have. 
On a worn-down farm lime is the best of all fer- 
tilizers; it loosens the soil and puts it into con- 
dition to grow crops. 

J. F. Witmer would apply only twenty bush- 
els of lime per acre. 

Out of two hundred apple trees, Levi S. Reist 
reports but fifty are bearing well. At the head 
of the latter list are York Imperial, Red Streak, 
Rambo, Baldwin, Hubbard’s Nonsuch, Smoke- 
house, Sheepnose, Cambridge and Golden Pippin. 

Committee on names adopted “ Lancaster” as 
appropriate for an accidental seedling cherry, 
fruited by Daniel Smeych, of Lancaster. It is re- 
ported to be “ one of the finest cherries that has 
come under the observation of the committee. 
Size large, color, red; slightly acid; of first 





quality. Tree vigorous and very productive, 
and especially valuable on account of the suc- 
cessive ripening of its fruit. Mr. Smeych says 
it was in good eating condition for four weeks.” 

The FARM JOURNAL, considering the charac- 
ter of the committee, commends the Lancaster 
cherry for trial by its readers. 


EAST PENNA. EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


At semi-annual pic-nic one thousand persons 
present. 

Harry Colbourn thought farmers were unjustly 
taxed, as, for instance, a rum-seller paid tax on 
an income of 300 per cent., while a farmer did 
the same on a tax of 4 percent. He also thought 
there was an unfairness in the road tax, as a lime 
burner paid no more tax for running his heavy 
teams over the road than his neighbor, who used 
them but little. 

Dr. Stebbins thought a man should be taxed 
what he is really worth: that is, if a man buys 
a farm upon which there is a mortgage of $5,000, 
he should not be compelled to pay tax upon that 
amount. In Iowa the collector of taxes takes 
into account a man’s debts, and if he is not worth 
anything he is taxed nothing. That is right.. 


BERKS COUNTY, PA., AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. Allen Smith addressed the club. He ad- 
vised planting peach trees. If Delaware and 
Maryland could sell hes, why should Berks 
farmers not engage in this business if it pays. 
Better prices were now obtained for Berks epee 
because of the advantage of marketing the fruit 
fresh and at maturity. If our peaches command 
better prices here they will be sought for by 
other localities. The facilities by our 
growers for reaching surrounding markets are 


ual. 

“a Smith referred to the generally accepted 
idea that the southern slope of a hill or moun- 
tain was best adapted to the growth of trees. 
He denied this. He said the northern and east- 
ern slopes were not only preferable, but fact and 
experience proved that trees would thrive on the 
northern and eastern slope, while on the southern 
slope they would fail or perish. The reason was 
that on the southern in P| the sap was started too 
early, and a tree would blossom prematurely 
under the sun’s influence. 

Dr. Gerhard agreed with Dr. Smith. He said 
the peach crop could be made as profitable here 
as in Delaware, and our farmers must grow 
peaches and thus widen the market. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 


Robert J. Dodge does not think that extreme 
size a merit in strawberries. Fruit one inch in 
diameter he considered a desirable size; smaller 
than that is troublesome to handle, and when 
much larger it loses flavor. 

Harry gwick had tried the cow milker. 
It draws the milk rapidly and seems to milk 
clean. He thought every farmer ought to own 
one to use on cows that have sore teats or in- 
flamed udders, as they are better to use in such 
cases than the hand, but he would not use them 
as & se aceam thing or trust them in his men’s 


8. 

The President recommends the farmers of the 
West, Northwest and Southwest to ne pry to 
supply the urgent and growing demand of the 
consumers of Great Britain for beeves, sheep and 
swine. He saw clearly, without claiming to be 
prophet, that in the immediate future the foreign 
demand for live stock will expand with the grand 
total of 5,000,000 annually of cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine. 

Robert B. Dodge said that the English are im- 
— lean cattle and fattetiing them. W. W. 

eins said they are fattening them on oil-cake, 
which we also export. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ripening of was a subject alluded to in 
an essay by J. W. Price, of West Millbury, at 
the annual meeting. The proper ripening of the 
fruit is attended with more difficulty than apples; 
a ma nc mg «Oras ed so as to be solid, 
juicy and sweet, with a rich color to its skin ; or 








it may be made corky, insipid and rotten at the 
core; or shriveled, sour and unattractive—all 
these varied results from the ripening of speci- 
mens grown on the same tree. rly pears must 
be picked in advance of full maturity and ripened 
in the house ; winter pears are to be left as long 
as practicable on the trees. Shelves are better 
for receiving them than barrels, as they do not 
do so well in large masses. Too low a tempera- 
ture in the presence of ice is not so favorable as 
one as near 40° as practicable. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


E. & O. WARD, | 


—Produce Commission Merchants, — 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 
Poultry designed for killing should now be fattened 
and coming forward. [Eetablished 1845.) 


This Ferttlizer is 
entirely reliable. It 


onset FEAT, 4 


“* 2 
WHANN'S will pay a handsome 
PLOW RANDG return. It frequently 
Riw GONE doubles the yteld of 
Crops when properly 
applied. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ff For circulars and price adress 


«,, STORES: “ 
West p; A eS 
* S0uTH Wnanves: PAAR | 
tenn vs « 
AR RR ES, 





Walton, Whann & Co, 


ie treme / Wilmington, Del. 
We Butid the Strongest 
WIND-MILL sa: WORLD. 


{13 SIZES.) : 
For farm pumping, irrigation, drainage, 
nding, and all power purposes, from 1 to 30 
orse-power. Circulars free. 
ECLIPSE WIND MILL CO., 
Beloit, Wis. 


The “Conrad Lower” Farm Wagon 












all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained,farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 


icin wi 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, “‘ thimble-skein,” or w 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling. and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is dear at any price ; get the Best. 
Call on or address EDWARD NEAL, 
13 miles North (Successor to CONRAD LOWER,) 
of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 
aa Market wagons made at moderate prices. 


GREGG & BOWE, 


Manufacturers of Fime, 
Light and 


\, Heavy Carriages, 


REPOSITORY, 


/ N.E. cor. Twelfth and 
— Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Finest Physician Carriages a specialty. 


SADDLE AND HARNESS GALLS. 


I make a preparation to apply to raw sores, which heals 

o- up while — — phason Never fails. 
ice package mail, cents. 

vr : ’ §. RUFUS MASON, 

f _Purpie Cane, Dodge Co., Neb. 











HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
can be cured by wearing one of R. LEIGH’S ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
Supporters and all kinds of Trusses. Lady Attendant. 
12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market), Phila. 
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SPECIAL BULLETIN FOR FALL, 1878. 
FROM MR. JOHN WANAMAKHER, 





CHANGES AT THE 


GRAND 


THANKS for the Large Patronage through the Summer, which was 
larger than the previous season. 


WE start this Autumn under much Better Auspices than ever before. 


Portions of the House have been rebuilt and remodeled. Few 
changes have been made in Locations of Stock, because the people 
don’t like such changes. 


NEw Conveniences have been added throughout the Grand Depot. 


New Varieties of Goods introduced. Cash Desks multiplied. 
Quicker wrapping up and Exchange System established. 


THE fact is we have learned ‘“‘a lot” since the Dry Goods Section 
was begun, and the Improvements made will show that we mean to 
make the Grand Depot all that the people want it to be. 


WE have changed some of the Heads of our Departments, and now 
have the close, interested Personal Supervision of Excellent Persons 
over every Section of the House. 


Two of our buyers went out to Europe for Specialties in Stock, 
and we are now ready. 


i Qe 


WE SHOW CONVENIENTLY AND BEAUTIFULLY LIGHTED 
NEARLY 


ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS IN 


DRY GOODS, 


AND LADIES’ AND GENTS’ WEAR. 


NOTHING CAN APPROACH THE DISPLAY, AND NO ONE 
WHO CONSULTS EITHER TASTE OR ECONOMY 
WILL BUY WITHOUT SEEING WHAT 
WE HAVE TO OFFER. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “ PRESS.” 


“All the way from Chestnut Street to Market Street and 
bounded by Thirteenth Street and the New Public Buildings is 
required to accommodate the Huge Preparations WANAMAKER 
has made for the Ladies this Fall at Grand Depot.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE “INQUIRER.” 


ther such a 


“ How it is possible for one man to get 
ANAM KER is just 


Mammoth Stock of Goods as JOHN W 
Opening at the Grand Depot is a marvel. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “ TIMES.” 


“The Ladies say WANAMAKER has made a great leap 
forward this Fall with his Improved Dry Goods Department at 
the Grand Depot. His Store surpasses anything to be seen 
in this city.” 





OUR BEST COMMENDATION, HOWEVER, 


Comes From our Pleased Patrons, 
WHO ENCOURAGE US ALL THE TIME. 


Availing ourselves of the Temporary Depreciation of Values we 








DEPOT, 


quietly laid in a Stock of Goods that will rank as the Cheapest on Record. 


The Variety is Almost Endless, though th titi hie Then 
the present supply will soon be exhausted. o qenainrens Seg Teale’ 





WE SHOW OVER 4,000 PIECES 


NEW DRESS GOODS, 


Embracing the Handsomest and Newést Foreign and Domestic Fabrics. 


WE SHOW OVER 1,500 PIECES OF SILKS, 


comprising every grade in Black Gros Grai d Fi re 
the Celebrated Makes, ns and Fine Cachmire in all 


Also, the Latest Novelties in Damasses and Brocad d i 
of Colored Silke from Low to Very Fine Grades. oe 


BLACK & MOURNING GOODS, 
A SUPERB STOCK. 


$80,000 IN HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, QUILTS, &c. 58 CASES 
our own Importations FOREIGN LINENS, HANDKERCHIEFS. 


THE BEST BLANKET STOCK EVER SEEN. 


Later advertisements will speak of the Lace, Ribbon, Hosiery, Under- 
ber a ~ Cloak rye Misses’ Suits, Shawls, Muslin 
nderwear, Furs, Fancy Goods, which have all been th 
up with New Goods. ‘ Boi 2 cons hora 





ENORMOUS STOCK OF BEST MAKES 


MUSLINS »» FLANNELS. 


A MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 


fas been recently added and beautifully fitted up. 


It will afford us great pleasure to see the people as visitors, that 
they may inspect our preparations for the Coming Season. wat 


Ja SAMPIES OF GOODS will be sent by mail to distant read 
- —- cannot get to Philadelphia. We doa large business riagh 
the mail, 


J WEEVIL 
GRAND DEPOT, 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILp WE — OF IT. ) 
—EMBREE’S Butter-Worker = be seen at this office. 
—FAY’S building felt is well worth inquiring about. It 

is no untried article but an established good thing. 

—PERSONS wishing to buy farms will find a number 
advertised in this issue of the Farm Journal, Next month 
we shail have a larger list. 

—THE pocket-knife we thought we had found for the 
farmer did not prove to be exactly what we thought it was, 
80 we accept no further orders for it. 

~—WE have for sale a scholarship in the best commercial 
college in the city at a discouut. This is a rare opportunity 
for some young man to acquire a business education. 
Apply at once to secure the opportunity. 

—JOHN 8. COLLINS has sent us his illustrated Small 
Fruit Catalogue. Our readers can obtain the same free by 
addressing him at Moorestown, New Jersey. 

—A CHINA, stone and glass-ware department has been 
added to Wanamaker’s Grand Depot. And now the ladies 
know where to go for these things. A toy section is also 
added and the little folks can invest their money about 
Holiday time to the best advantage. 

—SCRIBNER and 8T. NICHOLAS.—We are in receipt of 
these two sterling publications for November. Of all the 
magazines published in this country, Scribner must be 
placed at the head of the list; while St. Nicholas, for girls 
and boys, has no equal in®&ny country. Both are beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

—Mr. EDITOR :—" You express a wish to hear from the 
corn you sent out last spring. That which I got is rather 
late for this latitude, but is all ripe at thisdate. Frost kept 
off later than usual this year. I gathered one bushel on 
each rod of ground. Allowing one-fourth shrinkage and it 
yields 120 bushels per acre. I planted too thick or would 
have had more. 8. A. MELLOR.” 

Retreat, Vernon Co., Wis. 








ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; ee, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this r, will please state 
bec on dace JOURN. 

NOR SALE.—5 aaakes FARMERS’ MAR- 
ket Stock, 12th and Market Sts., with privilege of 
stall. avis at this office. 


Far Power Hay and Fodder Cutter, 











oe oy all odds we know off; large ca 
,and NEW. WILL BE SOLD AT d A 
DISCOUNT. a y at the office of the Farm Journal. 





A RARE CHANCE! 


FINE HOMESTEAD AT AT de yg SALE IN 
BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 

Will be sold on the premises at Public Sale in UPPER 

SF en, TOWNSHIP on Fifth eg AE pom 

th mo.( November) 7th, 1878, at 2 o’clock, P 


OT heres of Very Spero Land, 


of which 30 acres are 
APPLE ORCHARDS. m rhe i ey Ang ie Sade os me 
well adapted to grain and grass. Contains a su tial 


carriage houses, ice-house, 

large enough for two families, *Neighbor- 

hood is the best, near two business p: Se atkeieas creeks. 
ber, 


Ten min > lumber, coal, lime and i. sold 
i. giving quick aeiees ponte alee ag 
M8 ooaee 


Trenton, &c, A lasting stream of water 





Bett 2 ie Sate eis e s, gt i cement 

8, Vv’ 

ticulars to THOS. ITH, Taylorsville, Buc ks Go. ., Pa. Pe. or 

T. W. TREGO, Doylestown, 'a., Or inquire a the office of 
‘THE HEIRs. 





OR COUNTRY SEAT at PUBLIC 
ld f Sale, 8334 acres, Monday, Nov. 4th, 
in Delaware Co., Pa., 4¢-mile north 
of Brandywine Summit Sta., Balt. Cent. R. , 2 miles east 
Chad’s Ford, on Brandywine, 22 from Philadelphia. Fine 
rolling land, well watered ; "house modern built, 11 
rooms, 100 feet porch, lawn, splendidly ‘shad 
fine barn, accommodatin ead of tenant h onee: 
other buildings ; — ng complete. One of the most at- 
— laces in DWARD, Bi Termsvery easy. Address, 
- WOODWARD, randywine | Snmmit, Penna. — 
QIMALL FARM AT PRIVATE SALE. — 
key oe! will'sell at Private Sale his farm in 
East Goshen, Ches. Co., Pa., 334 miles from West Chester, 4 
mile south ore the “Boot, ” and two miles south of Glenloch, 
Sta. on the Penna, R. R., containing 3614 acres ; land, 
running stream o water; — 3 acres of woodland. The 
_ rovements are a LARGE STONE HOUSE 10 rooms 
apes 2 attached, well under cover at the house; 
BA rriage house, and other necessary buildi 
YOUNG ORCHARD and other fruit. A very desirable 
pol rty, convenient nelenmernees. Apply to Emmor 
man, residing thereon, or subscriber, one mile east of 
the property. LAWRENCE HIPPLE, Goshenville P.O.,Pa. 


T PRIVATE SALE. Farm ¢ of 182 ACRES in 
East Marlborough P, , Pa., on road 
leading from Doe Run to Unionville, 23 2% miles from the 
former and sc * miles from the latter place ; in high state of 
coo tea 15 acres of Woodland ; two Ore in prime 
ne dee convenient STONE. HOUSE, with 14 rooms 

aa Tee itchen ; a; bulldion | preeiiee with Bn’ by 


40 by 60 f house attached, 20 by 30 feet; — | 
House, 22 by 66 feet ; Overshoot and straw shed. ice’ w 
chicken hog house, all in good condition. é lary poss 

of purchase money to Jay in | in the EL MYERS. if desi In- 


quire of: 
Doe = Chester ‘county, Pa. 








OR SALE. VALUABLE FARM OF 45 acres, a. 
ted near Norristown, Penna. Choice fruit trees, 
buildings. A Apply to B. F. MOYER, administrator, 36 N. 

Delaware Avenue, Philadel phia, Pa. 


a AT PRIVATE SALE, situated in 
ere ar Franklin Township, Chester Co., 
Pa., 2 miles south of West Grove, 
= Balt. seeeees Si R.R. First-class dai ry or D farm, 
good and fences; abundance of fruit of all kinds. 
Apply to . M. SHARPL 
Stall 144 Broad Street Market, Phila., 

or address West Grove, Pa. 
FOR SA Al E 108 Acres, 41 acres, two 

e farms in Chester county, Pa. 
in Franklin ew ae a three miles from West Grove. Both 
farms well watered and wooded ; good land. good buildin 


This is one of the most desirable localities in the Middl 
States. Address JOHN K. STEELE, New Londou, Pa 


EXECUTORS’ PUBLIC SALE. 


lith mo. 2ist, 1878, at 1 o’clock, P. M.,A VALUABLE 
DAIRY AND FRUIT FARM, containiing about 105 aces, 5 
miles north of Wilmington Del., one mile south of Centre- 
ville, 2}4 miles south of Fairville, on Balt. Central R. R., 
24 miles from Greenville, on the Wilmington and North- 
ern R. R., and 1}¢ miles from Mt. Cuba, on the Del. Wes- 
tern R. R. For farther particulars call on or address 
ALBERT COMMONS, Centerville, Del. 


Administrator’s Sale. 


Will be sold at Public Sale on 
re walpar ype og por nortend 13th, 1878, 
so acres near denberg, Chester County, 
Pen 44 miles from a railroad emote. Large 2% ma dl 


double decker lesker sone barn, 2 tenant houses d&c. 
sual y of 2 fine metimber. Por parted ad- 
dress. S$. KE. a lent of fine umber For particulars a 

“FARMS 
10( FOR SALE AND TO RENT, 

IN THE 
Vicinity of Norfolk, Virginia, 


Fish, oysters and game in abundance. 
NDSEY & CO., Norfoik, Va. 


HE ELECTRIC 
T MEDICATED PAD, 


) by its ROTA AL, sarton 
ant MEDICAL, AsO ABSORPTI ON, post ely cures Rheuma- 
o— Ca 
stem as thousands can . Sent by mail fi 
r Tes circular and montais, za ¢. 7 
"Prof. W. RB. BROOKS, Phelps P. O., New York. 





























oR ea Te Farm in Fairfax Co.,Va. 
within 10 of Washin and 5 of Alexandria ; 
of Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres, 
ae of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing—851 
d in good condition, ams well timbered. te 
the best to be found, and neal ; fair buildings and good 
sraces; midst of old settlement of} orthern farmers; schoo! 
churches, stores, shops convenient. Terms eas Co Sanat 
quotieat < chance to <— a farm near one of the best mar- 
kets in the country. ress J.C. WAY, - - eacmm Del., 
or NATHANIEL Way, "Aeootink P.O.. 


ARKANSAS. — 


PEERLESS HOMES! _ VIRGIN SOIL! 
MODERATE CLIMATE! 

Over 1,000,000 acres of Good, Rich Spteeiers Lands, 
Bottom and get Sp eem, Timber ‘Lands, Lands, Stock- 
raising Lan 

LOW PRICES! EASY TERMS! 
Address THOMAS ESSEX, 


Land Commissioner, St. Louis, Iron Mountain and South- 
ern Railway. ‘Little Rock, Ark. 








113 —Fairfa: 
FARM 2s FOR SALE. satiaracomttte 
be a Good’ lan pice diye om, oes = tiling wel 
apples an - we 
of aot Sele at he ae door. Two sntles fram stele 

in a fr ame og —~ yA settled a Wricnds. 
100ls churches near. $5000; ‘ to 

DAVID FERRIS, Jennersville, Chester Go. ay 

FERRIS BROS., 10 E, Third St., Wilmington, “Del. 


ARMS. 


I HAVE 162 FARMS IN VIRGINIA for sale, contain- 

ing from 12 to 5,500 acres, most of them within 20 miles 

of Richmond. Description and price to be seen at my 
LEWIS B. SCOTT, 


office. 
Real Estate Agent, Newtown, Pa, 


P. biuret Roary Butter. Worker. 


comets vay rm 
Send for a cir- 
cular. 

P. EMBREE, 


BuTTerR Darry 
IMPLEMENT 
Works, 
West CHESTER, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


Agents Wanted. 














AY ACINTHS, Tp ; 


ES, and all 
aa prt iio for alt pons also 
Bulb g fancy Flower-pots, 

Fern o— ardian cases, &c. 


WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS in great variety and 
in condition. 

e largest and finest assort- 
ment in the Ler ih Prices mod- 
erate. Descri oy ve catalogue now 
ready and mailed to all applicants. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 CHESTNUT STREET, 


BIG GIANT °QaN. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER, 

The only Mill that will grind 
— with shuck “The sae as 
pense. on 
BD cri: rindine Corn and Cob saeress- 

fully the that will grind Shelled Corn 
fine enough for family use. 
Z Grinds twice as fast as any 
.7, other Mill of same sizeand price. 
J MANUFACTURED BY 
eS J. A. FIELD, SON & CO., 


922 N. 2d St., St. Louis. 














Far Crist Mills, 


Every machine is warrau.ted, 
and if not satisfactory may be 
returned and Beney paid 
promptly refunded 
Over 20.000 in use. 
Shellers, $5; Mills, $12. 

Every Farmer should have 
one, Special inducements to 
live Agents. Send for descrip- 
tive circulars to 
LIVINGSTON & CoO., 

Pittsburg, Penna. © 

Shellers can be seen at the 

Farm Journal office. 








PEACH TREES! 


PEACH TREES! 


All the leading market varieties grown in large quantities, including 
DOWNING AND SAUNDERS, 
Ripening several days in advance of Amsden. Also a general stock of 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, &c. Correspondence solicited. Address 
_RAKESTRAW £ PYLE, Wilow Dale, Chester Co., Pa. 





JAPANESE PERSIMMON. 


We offer ae oe day and Winter Trade a very large and fine stock of this New and Delicious Fruit. 


Jochen oe 


been grown at least one year in our Nurseries, and being thus a sectsenes and with good roots, 
ees to any others. No one, especially in the Southern and 


h-Western States, should 


tet witout i bien, ys will thrive wherever the American Persimmon will. “The smaller trees can be sent by 


mail, to 3 feet, $1.00 —_ Z 
Dipeonts 


t to Nurserymen and 


$75 per hundred; 3 to 4 feet, $2 each, $150 per hundred; 4 to 5 feet, $3 each. 
alers. we those, desirous of collecting orders we can furnish 


Li Rag 
PLATE-BOOK at $2 each. Send for’ ESCRIPTIVE CIRCULA 
We have also a most extensive and complete assortment of allt kinds of Mardy and Half Hardy 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES. 


Ss ome an) HARDY anp CHINESE "AZALEAS, CAMELIAS, ROSES, MAGNOLIAS, 
PURPLE BEECH, JAPANESE MAPLES an» NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 
PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited,) 


Price List Free. Descriptive Catalogue 10 cents. 


KISSENA NURSERIES, Flushing, N. ¥. 
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